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IN A CELL. 


Wer are two in a cell, a spider and I: 

When day goes out and the night comes in, 
My fellow creeps to his tunnel-net, 

And reckons the moments while I spin. 


When night goes out and the day comes in, 
I go to my couch and his toil begins ; 
Parallel threads with bars across, 
To reach to my palace above, he spins. 


Threads of darkness and threads of light, 
We weave in a web without a seam— 
To our keeper’s sight invisible 
As the uninterpreted dreams I dream. 


In a purple mantle I’l! pass unseen, 
Under his eye, thro’ the thrice-bolted door : 
In my brain the spinner shall idle sit, 
For the loom there, broken, can weave no more. 


I will hold the wind in a subtle net, 
Till the ships forget the land they seek— 
Till the crews forget the names they bear, 
And hail a Shadow with stony beak. 


The sower will throw his seed in the sea, 
The fisherman drag his net afield, 
And wondering wait, and waiting grieve, 
That the land gives not—that the sea is sealed. 


Pll rule as though I were heir to the world, 
O’er fisher and sower, king and knight ; 

The day shall darken, the night be black, 
Then men will bargain their gold for light. 


My thought-driven loom shall weave again, 
And when the bargaining battle is won, 

My summer throne shall be fretted with gold, 
And shine in place of the royal sun. 


Then men will laugh at you, kingly one, 

Will chaffer and gabble and worry you down ; 
They will send to my palace embassadors, 

And scoff at the monarch without a crown. 








THE DRESS OF A GENTLEMAN. 


R. CARLYLE, in his Sartor Resartus, ob- 
serves that whoso has sixpence is master of 

the world. He can command tailors to clothe him, 
cooks to feed him, servants to wait on him—to 
the extent of sixpence. The limitation as to the 
extent of the field of operations of this paltry sum 
is perhaps better understood in this country at 
this time than it might have been a few years 
since. Money will buy clothes, and, as the Jews 
will tell you, clothes will buy money. Logically 
speaking, money and clothes are convertible 


_ terms, though clothes are somewhat more of a 


necessity than money. Habiliments are indis- 
pensable in civilized countries, whereas money 
may not be. One may take his choice of the two, 
if he is unable to have but one. There are per- 
sons not a few who array themselves in gorgeous 
attire, and yet cannot produce a cent from their 
pockets: such generally prefer clothes to money. 
The writer has in his possession a valued heir- 

loom, which is a wooden lay-figure of the aver- 
age size of aman. Time has nearly effaced the 
inscription which it bears, but it can be read by 
the aid of a giass. It runs thus: 

, Johannes Bourne, 

, Hoc Fecit. 

London, 1630, Anno Domini, 

Laus Deo: Amen. 

From all that can be ascertained, some ancient 





member of the family had a. passion for preserv- 
ing samples of clothing, for ‘accompanying it 
were whole suits of clothing of the styles that 
prevailed in his day ; and in his will he wrote the 
following: “To my elder sonne and heir by 
righte and lawe, William, I do give & bequeathe 
the statue whiche Mr. Johnne Bourne did maken. 
I do enjoin uponrfe him to give it at least one 
newe suite of gentleman’s clothes during his life- 
time & preserve it. When William shall die he 
shall bequeathe this to his heir on the like condi- 
tions. It must never be lette go out of the familie.” 
Some time we may jot down a description of the 
various suits that have come down with this old 
figure, but at present we shall limit ourselves to 
the cost of dressing it in the present style. This 
duty devolved upon the writer, to whom the fig- 
ure now belongs, and the account, after all the pur- 
chases had been made, stood thus : 


yo  . Serene $60 

1 Pair black pants -----------------------+ 16 

1 White silk vest. --------- ++. 2-22. eee e eee eee 15 

1 Pair patent leather boots ---------------- 20 

1 * kid gloves - --- Coenen eqne 2 75 

REM 5.5. 0d isn p: cian ace scWaeuames wee ke 6 

1 Plain cravat «-:0----cccsccccccccscccnces 2 25 

Underclothing .............-s0- sees 12 
RG cceeaawanemvadrceseuscanies $134 00 


So much for this old relic, which is simply lig- 
num et preterea nihil. 

Taking the above figures for a beginning, we 
are able to tell almost to a cent how much money 
it costs a gentleman to appear in company, 
dressed as becomes his station. Of course, there 
is no limit to the amount of money that may be 
expended for jewelry; but we prefer to make a 
fair estimate—neither the highest nor the lowest 
that might be made. The list of such articles 
naturally includes a gold watch and chain, seal- 
ring, studs and sleeve-buttons, and glove-links. 
The cost of these may be set down thus: 


Gold hu. ting watch........0. sce cseeceeseeeee: 200 
RS 2 di sins tips anaes astie teers biswn vaca 
ID 0 6.96000 0 0 tedsereneeseyencesseses 30 
Siincccussisetsseheninebwhaansaebenues wee 30 
MINIT oc cc. c5'o0 cc obevesw@eit coobecel. -etes 50 
GRORIMIIRS. 6... 5 occ veccincsc nda tHeclcncutecess 00 25 
$460 

Clothing a8 Bho... sigse.css ccccccescccccscees 134 
WORE kccvcc cusceadieedy suedha beecves $594 


In other words, a gentleman who wishes to get 
himself up in proper style in New York society, 
can do it for about six hundred dollars. This 
amount of money will put him in very presenta- 
ble shape, with an opportunity to spend as much 
more as he may choose. 

But there are other matters connected with the 
subject which ought not to be overlooked. A 
lady arrays herself and there is the end of ex- 
pense. Her object is to make a pleasing appear- 
ance by means of which others will be attracted 
.to her and extend to her those attentions which 
her sex so highly value. With a gentleman, 
however, the case is entirely different. His ex- 
pense only begins when he is in full dress; so 








that, in fairness, there are many other items which, 
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if not a part of his clothing, are inseparable from 
it. To attempt to enumerate these items and 
their cost would be a thankless task, to say 
nothing of the difficulty of rating them with any 
accuracy. There is no limit to the amount of 
money a gentleman may expend in escorting 
ladies to places of amusement, in carriage hire, 
kid gloves, bouquets, perfumery, quiet suppers at 
Delmonico’s, and waiters’ fees, to say nothing of 
presents of every sort, from jewelry to sheet 
music. all of which are eminently calculated to 
win for one the doubtful epithet of “ ladies’ 
man.” 

We trust no one will infer from this article that 
we mean to say that no gentleman can appear 
in respectable society without spending five or six 
hundred dollars on his apparel— 

“* You may daub and bedizen the man as you will, 

But the stamp of the vulgar remains on him still.” 
Yet “the apparel oft best proclaims the man.” 
Extravagance is the curse of the times, and it 
will be a good day for the country when simpli- 
city and neatness are more universally regarded 
as the mark of a true gentleman. The few who 
affect negligence in dress would do well to ponder 
on the remark of a noted clergyman of Brooklyn, 
that “dress does not make the man, but a man 
looks better dressed up.’’ Those who are extrav- 
agant in the matter will probably receive advice 
enough without any aid of ours. 








OUR POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


T is long since Sir Thomas Browne penned his 
erudite treatise on “ Vulgar Errors,” but the 
subject is not yet exhausted. Notwithstanding we 
Americans have cut loose from the scenes that bind 
to darker eras, own no traditions, and may be said 
to take as our motto that of the conqueror of 
Mexico— 
‘* Adelante, mi sobrino, 
Y¥ no creo en agueras,”’ 
there still lurks many a reminiscence of medie- 
val superstition among us, especially in the lower 
strata of our social life. We have thought it 
worth the pains to collect some of these, and we 
wish to state at the outset that we shall speak 
only of those that have come to our personal 
knowledge in some section of our own country. 
In certain parts of the South one hears mar- 
velous tales of a fabulous monster known as the 
hoop-snake, which is armed with a horn on its 
head the length of one’s finger, and derives its 
name from its original and convenient method of 
locomotion, which is by taking its tail in its 
mouth, stiffening its body, and revolving like a 
wheel or hoop. It is said to be of venom so 
concentrated that when it strikes its poisonous 
horn into a tree, the tree straightway withers and 
dies. . This myth, which we have heard told 
with full credence by natives of Maryland, be- 
longs alike to Grecian, to Roman, and to Indian 
mythology, and is supposed in these to be sym- 
bolical of the lightning, or fire-snake, and may be 
a remnant of the dark traditions of the Obi wor- 
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ship. The fact is, we have not forgotten that the 
devil once entered a serpent’s skin to deceive our 
grandmother, and cherish a hope that we may 
sometime catch him again in his favorite disguise. 
Once in a while, his gloomy majesty also ap- 
pears as a black dog, which neither barks nor 
bites, but whose touch induces an incurable 
palsy. This was his favorite shape whiie wan- | 
dering up and down and to and fro in the middle 
ages, aS witness the famous poodles of Dr. 
Faustus and Cornelius Agrippa. This notion is 
a relic of the paganism of ancient Rome, and 
sprang from the sacrifice of dogs to Hecate, but 
we have heard it in our young days narrated 
with the freshness of novelty and implicit faith in 
the interior of Pennsylvania. It is from the deep- 
ly rooted belief that such animals were the pecu- 
liar instruments of Satan, that we are to explain 
& curious law, in operation in Saxony down to a 
quite recent date, by which criminals convicted of 
certain heinous and unnatural crimes were sewed 
in a sack with a snake and a dog and tossed into 
a river, thus both figuratively and literally con- 
signing them to the devil. 

We no longer burn witches, neither do we 
feel altogether safe from their malign influence. 
No one can have traveled far in our country with- 
out having noticed the horseshoe nailed over the 
door or mantel-piece as a protection from their 
nefarious practices. It may be seen, for instance, 
over the door of the cloak-room in one of the first- 
class hotels in Louisville, Kentucky. The horse- 
shoe is probably the modern representative of the 
rostrum lupi that the ancient Romans were wont 
to place in the same position for the same pur- 
pose. By discreet inquiry we have found in cer- 
taia sections lingering traditions of those myste- 
rious nocturnal gatherings of the witches that 
play such an important part in the old witch 
trials, and that in the sixteenth century, under the 
name of le Sabbat, gained such an infamous noto- 
riety in France, at which the adoration of the 
devil by profane and obscene observances was the 
main feature. 

It is very natural to suppose that the evil 
spirit can be propitiated by proper respect. ‘The 
devil is good to his own,” is an old proverb, and 
the belief that he will assist those who call upon 
him is not yet wholly extirpated. Doubtless 
many of our readers can recall a benevolent 
method of curing a hordeolum or sty, not men- 
tioned in surgical works, namely, by going alone 
to a cross-roads and pronouncing the following 
doggerel distich : 

“Sty, sty, 
Go out of my eye, 
And go on the one who next passes by.” 
Now this is nothing less than an appeal to the 
devil, who in the middle ages was usually in- 
voked at cross-roads. Here suicides were buried 
without bell or candle and with a stake through 
their hearts, and here the Lombards impaled and 
buried alive those wretched mothers who destroy- 
ed their own offspring, all of which, in the opinion 
of the French academician Maury (Magie et 
? Astrologie aw Moyen Age), looks back to the 
time when Hecate had her altars in these sites, 
and was called Triodites by the Greeks, and 
Trivia by the Romans. We are almost afraid 
that our veracity may be questioned when we 
add that, in a state adjoining New York, once 
during a great drought, we knew the leaf from 
the Common Prayer-book which contains the 
prayer for rain to be torn out and nailed up ata 
cross-roads, in order to hasten the wished-for 
showers! 
We no longer hold that epileptics are possessed 
by evil spirits, and have dropped the practice of 
exorcising diseases, but many a one still regards 
impure thoughts and impulses as “crafts and 
assaults of the devil,’ and various events in life 
as temptations. We have found few, however, 


prayed to be delivered from the temptation of 
riches. The Prayer-book of the English and 
Episcopal Churches expressly recognizes sickness 
as a punishment of sin, and the power of evil 
spirits to work us injury. Based on this view, 
the vulgar retain to-day a sovereign respect for 
charms, tokens, and lucky pieces. An army sur- 
geon of experience, who is curious on such sub- 
jects, tells us he very frequently finds soldiers 
whom he induces to confess to the possession of 
some such protection against inimical bullets, 
ready perhaps to laugh at the idea, but nowise 
willing to give up the amulet. The belief in 
charmed bullets used to be as prevalent in the 
West and South as in the native forests of Der 
Freischiitz, and we well recollect being informed 
in all seriousness by an old hunter in Florida that 
a white deer could only be killed by a silver ball. 
A horse-chestnut kept in the pocket is said to 
prevent the rheumatism, and doubtless it is quite 
as efficient as the “ galvanic rings’ extensively 
sold for the same purpose some years ago. For 
the benefit of those troubled by those unsightly 
excrescences, warts, we suggest several methods 
of excellent repute whereby they can get rid of 
them. They may tie as nvany knots in a string 
as they have warts, then burn the string, and the 
warts will disappear; or they must pluck from 
the tail of a white horse as many hairs as they 
have warts, hang them on the chimney-crane, 
and the warts will straightway wither ; or, again, 
they should steal a piece of meat, cut it into 
pieces corresponding in number with the warts, 
then bury them, and as the pieces decay the 
warts will disappear. 

What is known as the “eye-stone”’ is in great 
repute in many parts of our country as a facile 
method of removing foreign bodies from the eye. 
In color, size, and shape, it closely resembles the 
half of a small pea, and is said to be obtained 
from marine animals. It is supposed to be alive, 
and in employing it the custom is to “ freshen”’ 
it in vinegar diluted with water, when it will 
‘‘ breathe out its air’? and move slowly round and 
round the bottom of the vessel; then, when it is 
sufficiently restored by this process, to insert it 
under the eyelid, where it wil] move in a similar 
manner, until it expels the foreign substances. 
It is clear from this description that it is one of 
those calcareous animal secretions allied to what 
anatomists call “sesamoid bones,’’ and in its 
action precisely resembles a flaxseed, which by 
virtue of its form is a favorite domestic remedy 
for foreign bodies under the eyelids. 

We are not so ready with an explanation of the 
“mad-stone”’ used to obviate ill effects from the 
bites of rabid animals. This is a light, porous 
stone of extreme rarity and uncertain origin, re- 
sembling lava or tufa. It is placed upon the 
fresh wound, where it clings like a dry sponge, 
gradually absorbing the poison till filled, when it 
is allowed to drop off. It is then placed in milk 
till the virus rises to the surface, in appearance a 
thin greenish fluid, when the stone is applied 
again to the wound, and the process repeated 
as long as it will cling. These “ mad-stones”’ 
enjoy a great reputation in the West, and are 
sought for far and wide. There is one of distin- 
guished efficacy in the town of Lincoln, Indiana, 
and a second of much renown in Jersey county, 
Illinois. By the Quincy Herald of May 29, this 
year, it appears that the former was lately ap- 
plied in a case of rabies, and much to the chagrin 
and disappointment of its admirers proved of no 
efficacy whatever, the patient dying with unmis- 
takable symptoms of hydrophobia. 

The sale of “ love charms,” though incredible, is 
a most lucrative business. We know an ener- 


getic individual in a certain Eastern city who pur- 
chased at a bargain two barrels of canary seed, 
and being at a loss what to do with such an 
amount, was suddenly struck with the brilliant 





in the course of our researches, who earnestly 


packages, and to advertise it extensively as an 
infallible “‘love-powder.”” The result of his ven- 
ture proved most conclusively not only his discre- 
tion but the ignorance of our population, for he 
shortly sold out the whole at a most hand- 
some percentage. Let us, however, throw the 
vail of charity over these facts, for have we not 
all, like Polonius, in our youth suffered much ex- 
tremity for love? Can we not ourselves look 
back to that happy hour, when, alone with our first 
love neath melodious trees, we broke the piece of 
silver, and each treasured a fragment to render our 
flames immortal? Would that our innocent 
faith had been well founded! But, alas! alas! 
varium et mutabile semper ! 

The baculus divinatorius or divining-rod is much 
in vogue in some parts of the West in digging 
wells and prospecting for metals. Some years 
ago its revelations became the subject of scien- 
tific investigations, and several curious articles 
on its power appeared in Silliman’s Journal and 
other periodicals. Such doings were evidently 
not in good odor with our ancestors, for we read 
in the early annals of Pennsylvania that in 1693 
one Robert Romans was fined five pounds and 
charges “for practicing Geomancy according to 
Hidon, and Divining with a Stick’? (Hazard’s 
Register, V.. 159). We may add, for the benefit 


was the author of a popular work on divination, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Temple of Wisdom.” 

We might with facility extend this enumera- 
tion of our superstitions, and doubtless the greater 
part has never come to our notice, but we refrain. 
To the antiquarian and to the student of national 
character the subject is full of interest, but what 
we have already said will probably satisfy the 
general reader, and convince him that we are not 
so enlightened a people as he had fondly flattered 
himself. 








WANTED—A FEW CONGRESSMEN. 
RE many months pass over our heads we 
shall again find ourselves in need of a full 
set of congressional magnates, law-givers of the 
land, and conductors of the affairs pertaining to 
the greatest people in all creation. The prover- 
bial modesty of political aspirants will undoubt- 
edly prove, as usual, an obstacle of much magni- 
tude in the way of filling once more those fair and 
classic halls which have r ded to the ech 
of so many terrible and tuneful voices. For this 
do we propose to sketch, in a few words, the con- 
gressman as he was, as he is, and as he should 
be, that the blushing neophyte who stands eligi- 
ble to this high honor may know how to guide 
his steps aright. 

The congressman as he was is a thing of 
history—of the remote and peaceful past. The 
places which knew him know him no longer. He 
was a heavy personage, this congressman, in 
more ways than one. He stood not less than six 
feet in his socks, and his back, like that of John 
Day in Hood’s poem, was 





‘* —too broad to be conceived 
By any narrow mind,” 


He was a loud talker and a long talker and a 
strong talker. His invective was. solemn and 
awful; his pathos just bordering on bathos; his 
hatred undying; his friendship unwavering; his 
bowie-knife keen and his marksmanship uner- 
ring; his patriotism and respect for the great 
men of America sublime; and his appetite for in- 
toxicating beverages inextinguishable. He walked 
in funcreal black, wearing dress-coats only, morn- 
ing or evening. Lis waiscoat was inevitably of 
black satin and very shiny; and it opened low 
down upon his capacious bosom, revealing much 
plenitude of linen, always clean but always 
crumpled. 

This congressman was wealthy and ambitious. 
He aspired to the presidency. Though his man- 
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coarse, there was a wholesome dignity about him 
after all; a sort of noli me tangere air which for- 
bade the near approach of the truckling office- 
seeker and the tool of bribery alike. The country 
might better have lost a better man. But he is 
gathered to his fathers; his stentorian voice is 
silent; his towering form is dust. He has passed 
away, leaving nothing save his printed speeches, 
but among them are some rare models which 
might well be studied by his successors of to-day. 


The congressman as he is differs widely from 
the characterization we have here given. He is 
neither large nor heavy, and has no massive 
dignity of person with which to awe his admirers. 
Most frequently he is of the type inelegantly de- 
nominated ‘‘ weazened,”’ and carries a concave 
chest between his narrow shoulders. No elephan- 
tine tread and lordly swing mark his passage 
through the congressional aisle; he is given to 
the wearing of overshoes and the carrying of 
umbrellas, and shuffles rather than marches on 
his way to fame. His voice is husky or shrill 
according to the portion of the gamut in which he 
pitches it, and his thin arms beat the air like the 
sails of a windmill or the handle of a pump in 
wild gesticulation. He is apt to be a “ self-made 
man,’’ and to iterate and reiterate that interest- 
ing statistic with repetitions unconscionable. He 
never wearies—though his hearers do—of anec- 
dotes and illustrations far-fetched from the hal- 
cyon days when he was a boy, peddling soap in 
Kaskaskia, or keeping a grocery-store in Skowhe- 
gan. Ah, those days were halcyon for him, and 
for us likewise, and we bitterly regret, on hearing 
them recalled, that he had not remained with his 
sputtering light safely hidden beneath the shelter- 
ing bushel of his youth. 

The congressman of the present is 2 man of 
peaceful disposition in his proper person. Unlike 
him of the past, he carries no revolver, and the 
mild-eyed foreigner of the galleries is startled 
by no untimely protruding bowie-haft. You may 
snap your fingers under this honorable gentle- 
man’s nose and say he is bribed by the rebels, 
without fear of being waited on by his “ friend’’ 
next morning. Unhappily, though lyric habits 
pervade the Congress now, the language used in 
both Houses is even less sweet and decorous than 
when the heroes of the knife and pistol held sway 
in Washington. Nothing can palliate the bru- 
tality of old; the faction-fights, the duels, the 
assassinations ; but the personal insults that stain 
the air of the Capitol to-day are louder than 
then, and the reply they seem to call forth is not 
cleansing blood, but responsive blackguardism. 
And, even worse than this, the congressman of 
the present is alarmingly ‘ approachable.”’ He is 
poor, and aspires more to the possession of 
wealth than to great fame. He would choose 
the portfolio of the Secretary of the Treasury 
rather than the chair of the Chief Magistrate. 
Every committee of investigation that has dived 
into the worse than Eleusinian mysteries of the 
horrible contract-cesspool, has set a hundred Kas- 
kaskian peddlers and Skowhegan storekeepers 
trembling in their congress gaiters. It is per- 
haps well for the country that the vilest of these 
discoveries may never be made public. 

No sane man will suppose that we mean to 
stigmatize all our congressmen now serving as 
above. There are true and honest and fearless 
lovers of the right among them, and of several 
Political creeds, but there are also others—and 
others, 

The congressman of the future must be another 
Person from either he that is or he that was; 
yet must he combine many of their characteris- 
tics. Like the statesmen of the past, he must be 
of ® mould to command admiration, and of a tem- 
Perament to enter society with easy dignity. He 
must be wealthy in much gold and broad acres, 
8 was the congressman of thirty years agone; 
yet, like the more modern specimen, he must be in- 





nocent of holding humanity in bondage. He must 
be conservative as a man may be, and more lib- 
eral than most men can be. He must be devoted 
to the interests of the undivided Union, heart and 
soul; yet must he attend with scrupulous fidelity 
to the desires of his humblest constituents, 
whether they call for the removal of the Red 
River Raft, or the erection of a town-pump in 
front of Squire Peabody’s boot-store. The con- 
gressman as he should be must comprehend the 
precise nature of all bills, motions, and resolutions 
brought before Congress; he must, if the war 
continue, familiarize himself with all the details 
of its history, the strength, position, and condi- 
tion of the various armies, the plans of their 
campaigns, the resources of the enemy, and the 
feelings of the people of the loyal, disaffected, and 
rebellious states and territories. Farther, he 
must live elegantly, dress well, entertain all and 
any guests who visit him, break the backbone of 
the rebellion, refuse office if it be tendered him, 
lead a spotless life, and seek to interest his fel- 
low-congressmen in the special advancement of 
the district that elected him. These trifling 
duties must be performed with cheerful fervor, 
and when they are well and truly done, the 
laborer, worthy of his hire, may pocket his mile- 
age and return home confident of re-election. 





REVIEWS. 
JARVES’S “ART IDEA.’’* * 

ONTRIBUTIONS to the literature of art in 
this country have been few, and, with the 
exception of Hillard’s “ Six Months in Italy” and 
the writings of H. B. Wallace, of no value. The 
platitudes of Tuckerman’s “ Artist Life,” and the 
numerous eulogies of art and artists written by 
clergymen, do not rise to the dignity of criticism. 
They offer too much pap and too little meat. Mr. 
Jarves has written much previous to the publica- 
tion of the “‘ Art Idea,” but his writings, when 
not historical or biographical, were merely as so 
many crum)s picked from the overloaded table of 
Ruskin. In the volume before us, Mr. Jarves is 
at once more direct and thorough than in his for- 
mer contributions to arteliterature. Enthusiastic 
in spirit and elevated in tone Mr. Jarves always 
has been ; but his works have suffered from the 
absence of a positive practical knowledge. His 
writings were well enough to quicken the thought 
of the literary public, but of no use to artists and 
serious students. And farthermore, they indicated 
that Mr. Jarves was still in bondage to much 
that is meretricious and conventional. But Mr. 
Jarves has grown, and his present work, the latest 
statement of his relation to art, is not only ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but also calculated to do 
much good. ’ew men have had a more prolonged 
intercourse with the art-work of the world than 
Mr. Jarves; but owing to the absence of what 
may be called a c&ntral and organizing idea, he 
has not been able to set in order and make the 
best use of his mental possessions. He has not 
risen to appreciate the exigencies of the art of to- 
day. The art-writer of to-day must apply the 
spirit and the ideas of the most advanced thinkers 

to the interpretation of art. 

The immense superiority of Ruskin as an influ- 
ence was his obstinate and positive hold on the 
idea that Nature is the"prophecy of the extension 
of Art, and also its final criticism. He was the 
first writer who told us that art must be as exact 
as science. Jarves has not yet shown strength 
sufficient to entertain the thought. He yet clings 
to ideas which are the growth of pictures rather 
than of nature. Owing to this fact, we find 
enthusiasm, but not freshness, in his writings. 

Mr. Jarves needs two things to make him an 





*The Art Idea: Part Second of Confessions of an In- 
uirer. By James Jackson Jarves. New York: Hurd 
Houghton, No, 401 Broadway. 





adequate and acceptable critic on art. He needs 
a little of Thoreau’s mental fiber and freshness, 
and the education of a painter. He seems devoid 
of both. 

The “ Art Idea” is a clear and forcible exposi- 
tion of the character and meaning of the most 
primitive and the most complex manifestations 
of the artistic mind, from its earliest to its latest 
developments. It sets before us Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting as a visible proof of the 
progress and character of the mind of man. 
Many of Mr. Jarves’s generalizations are mas- 
terly, and some of the chapters of the “ Art Idea” 
establish instructive and ingenious parallels. The 
chief interest of the ‘ Art Idea,’’ however, is in 
its rapid analysis and exposition of American 
art. The chapters devoted to modern art in 
England and the Continent are clever and cor- 
rect so far as they go, but neither profound nor 
exhaustive. In truth, they are quite too meager. 
There are representative names in the English 
school which Mr. Jarves does not even mention, 
and the absence of which is to be regretted. The 
same may be written of his statement of the art 
of the Continent. He ignores Piloty, of Ger- 
many, who is the promise of the regeneration of 
German art; and also one of the greatest Bel- 
gian artists, the dramatic Gallait. We can 
scarcely escape the conviction that Mr. Jarves is 
not familiar with the latest and best of modern 
European art. No estimate of English art can 
be acceptable which is not based on its latest 
productions. We find no mention of Leighton, 
Hook, or Arthur Hughes, and no analysis or 
criticism of Millais, Hunt, or Dante G. Rossetti. 
Mr. Jarves is manifestly more acquainted with 
the works of French than of English painters. 
Yet what is modern French landscape art with- 
out some notice of Corot, the poet-painter of 
France? Mr. Jarves ignores Corot. The more 
closely we consider Mr. Jarves’s ‘‘ Art Idea,” 
the more we find occasion to regret its incom- 
pleteness, and to distrust the facile way in which 
its author generalizes. Mr Jarves writes that 
Leys paints ideas! What work will Mr. Jarves 
offer in proof of the statement? Leys is not a 
painter of ideas. He is no more a painter of 
ideas than is Frere or Knaus. Scheffer alone is 
to be characterized as a painter of ideas. For 
though Kaulbach and other Germans, and also 
Delacroix among Frenchmen, may be called 
““painters of ideas,’ yet to Scheffer more than 
any modern man among figure-painters belongs 
that distinction. If Leys is a painter of ideas, 
what was Blake ? 

Mr. Jarves is to be commended for his fearless 
criticisms on living American artists, and 
thanked for his exposition of the genius of La 
Farge and of Vedder. We find but little to ques- 
tion in his remarks on the three different phases 
of American art. The estimates of Cole and 
Allston are admirable in statement and very true. 
The chapter on our living American artists is 
worthy of careful consideration, though it is un- 
satisfactory from the absence of the names of 
Furness, Lambdin, Whittredge, McEntee, and 
Boughton. Mr. Jarves flays some of our elder 
academicians, offers good criticisms on Leutze, 
Church, Bierstadt, and Page, and turns to the 
younger painters of the New York school as the 
true and hopeful representatives of American art. 

The most elaborate eulogy and analysis in Mr. 
Jarves’s chapter on American art is that of 
Vedder. We welcome therecognition of Vedder's: 
genius, but must protest against representing that 
genius as comprehensive, and attributing to it 
qualities of which it has given no sign. Mr. 
Jarves:writes that Mr. Vedder is “sentimental, 
humorous, tender, grotesque, terrible, and sugges« 
tive.” What indication of tenderness has Mr. 
Vedder given? If there is any one quality in 
which Mr. Vedder’s work is more deficient than 
another, it is tenderness. There is no sweetness, 
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no tenderness, in Vedder’s genius. His genius is 
harsh, terrible, and as far removed from gentle- 
ness as is Mephistopheles from the nature of Mar- 
guerite. And yet Mr. Jarves is careless or shal- 
low enough to write that Mr. Vedder ‘‘can treat 
children as charmingly as Frere, and with a 
finer poetical sentiment.’? That sentence is 
almost sufficient to vitiate the whole book. 

The radical weakness of Mr. Jarves’s book is 
its superficiality. With the exception of the 
critique on La Farge and Vedder, it is utterly defi- 
cient in close analysis and profound criticism. 
Mr. Jarves correctly measures elder men because 
their limitations are palpable. 

A few words more and we conclude. Mr. 
Jarves writes that the pictures of Vedder and La 
Farge, our most profound artists, remained almost 
unnoticed in New York, and were bought in 
Boston soon as seen. This is accepted as “ indi- 
cative of the radical difference of esthetic feeling 
between New York and Boston.” Let us reply 
that Boston bought the pictures of Vedder and 
La Farge because they were just obscure enough 
in meaning to puzzle. Boston accepts, Boston 
cares for, what she does not understand. Vedder’s 
genius was recognized and written of here before 
Boston knew of his existence. The New York 
Commercial Advertiser and the New York Leader 
united to welcome his works as soon as they were 
exhibited. 

In conclusion, we say it is gratifying to find 
that Mr. Jarves takes pains to expose the shal- 
lowness and pretension of art-criticism in New 
York, as found in the Evening Post and Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine. 

Taken as a whole, Jarves’s “ Art Idea” is an 
acceptable contribution to art-literature. It has 
not the value of Hamerton’s “Art Thoughts” to 
the student, but it contains much to instruct the 
general reader. We, however, are too exacting 
to be contented with Jarves’s criticisms. We ask 
for a critic as searching and philosophical as De 
Quincey, and as practical as Hamerton. Mr. 
Jarves is well enough for the majority of half- 
educated art-lovers in this country; he can help 
them. As a critic, he is devoid of subtlety, 
is too hasty and facile in his’ generalizations 
to be reliable, but often very felicitous in his 
characterizations. Mr. Jarves’s style is loose; 


it has no reserve, no chasteness. He always | to be a very meritorious performance.” Not so 
seems in a hurry to say the utmost, to heap up | much tried indeed as evolved, and meritorious 


characterizing words. We should say he bolts 
his thoughts. When Mr. Jarves writes in a more 


compact style, and is at once subtle and profound | !ess maintain in his case. 


in his criticisms, we shall give him a more hearty 


welcome. His ‘‘ Art Idea” is a very American | did not hesitate to take not only a common but 
book, at times acute, always clever, seldom pro- | @ generally nauseating incident to submit to the 
found, disfigured by haste, and therefore not suffi- 


cient to win from us sweetest words. 
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Haunted Hearts—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston.— 
It was in 1857, about the time of Miss Cummins’s 


second publication, that, while on a visit ata New 
Jersey farm-house, sundry traditions of the neigh- 
borhood were told her, and remaining in her mind 
the true Horatian interval, the story which has 
sprung out of the recollection is now given us in 
‘“ Haunted Hearts.’’ She cautions us not to be 
too curious for identification, and intimates that 
the foundation of it has been Jost in the filling in, 
“‘ Meanwhile,” she farther adds, “‘busier fingers 
. than mine, they tell me, and pens earlier in the 
field, have made the crime on which the incidents 
of ‘my story hang the basis of more tham one 
popular feast which fiction has served up to the 
public.” 
This crime, which has no stranger features 
than the murder of an old man for his money, is 
not of course a new one in novelistic literature. 


the mere “ thrilling” detail of the sensationist to 
the psychological study of the genuine artist; and 
it is as certain that there is no theme so hackneyed 
but genius can illuminate it, as well as so com- 
monplace but it will be found to have a poetic 
side. What greater example can we have of the 
former than Shakespeare, or of the latter than 
Hawthorne. The artist’s use of so horrible a thing 
as murder is to give it the due effects it must 
needs have in the course of the narrative, 
without haunting the reader with an appari- 
tion as if the reality. True art must avoid 
the producing of horror in its bald condition. 
“T did not write my story for the sake of the 
crime,” she says, “ but have tolerated the crime 
for the sake of the story, and the details of mate- 
rial horrors have been subordinated in my mind, 
and will be, I trust, in my reader’s, to the wide- 
spread and lasting influence which they exercised 
on innocent hearts and lives.”’ This is the true 
motive certainly, and one that has the sanction 
of the great exemplars, who ever reverse by it 
the aim and conditions that the lesser lights of 
such as the Minerva Press invariably pursue 
Nothing is more apparent than that this last 
story of Miss Cummins has all the circumstances 
fitting the most highly wrought of the sensa- 
tional school, without being in ifself “ sensa- 
tional” at all. As the developments of the char- 
acter of the whilom Capt. Josselyn of Her Majes- 
ty’s Navy (who turns out an accomplished 
scamp, unsated with crime, in the pirate Bullet) 
go on, one can but remark the very features of 
the yellow-paper school, and admire the skill that 
separates them from the degrading association. 
Like the murder that he was implicated in, his 
disgusting character is vailed to the last, and 
only exposed when it ceases to be of influence on 
others. It reminds one of the lecturer’s remark 
in De Quincey’s well-known paper on “ Murder 
as one of the Fine Arts.” It is not that the crime 
in this case answers all the condition of merit— 
that is gloated over in the ‘‘ Society of the Connois- 
seurs in Murder’’—but we can certainly dry up our 
tears after reading Miss Cummins’s book, and 
have the satisfaction with their lecturer to dis- 
cover that ‘‘a transaction which morally consid- 
ered was shocking and without a leg tostand on, 
when tried by the principles of taste turns out 


indeed in the esthetical rather than in the moral 
sense. as De Quincey’s discourser would doubt- 


If Miss Cummins, then, trusting to her skill, 


risk when, in emancipating her hearts from their 
haunting inhabitants, she devised scenes and in- 
cidents, in the sleigh-ride in town, the trial in 
court, and the appearance pf Margery, tliat for- 


cibly suggest a comparison to one of the most flimsy plot. 
marked passages of fiction in the “ Heart of Mid- 
Lothian.” It is a deed of some rashness to paint 


a pendant to any scene of Sir Walter’s. She can 
hardly be charged with an imitation of that 
famous episode. The circumstances she portrays 
come very naturally of the story she was bound 
to elucidate, but the comparison can hardly fail | ° 
to be made. It were no doubt foolhardy to say | life-- 
she has equaled it, but’we have read her deline- 
ation without sorrowing to find its instigated | not speak very highly of this work. We enter- 
comparison. There is another point in which she | tain the gravest doubts as to the correctness of 
will hardly stand a severe examination by those | the social tableaux depicted therein, and utterly 
rigid critics who, schooled to exactness, would | refuse to believe that the language ascribed to 
gauge a diamond by its flaws without any regard | the gentlemen and ladies before mentioned is at 
She endeavors to make the common | all like that which they are really accustomed to 
country people of Northern New Jersey of half a | use. It would be difficult to convince us that 
century ago speak a dialect, or rather a vulgar- | Lord Palmerston “hisses deadly whispers” into 
ized English, such as might be supposed to have | the ear of the Queen, or that the Poet-Laureate of 
marked then as now, in all parts of the country, | England habitually smokes opium of a morning 


In doing it, she gives them phrases and words 

which, there can be little doubt, have had their 

beginning long since that period, and are in fact 

linguistic anachronisms. We are aware of the 

danger of such kind of criticism in more ways 

than one. Colloquial inheritances, we abundant- 

ly find, often trace back farther than we imagine, 

and phrases long disused in one region are ifre- 

quently found in another. There are numerous 

instances in Shakespeare of words and expressions 
requiring antiquarian investigations of the English 
commentators, which are readily solved by any 
New Englander, because he hears just the same 

thing in the common tongue of his countrymen. 
We are aware, too, that hardly a romanticist who 
has attempted to detail the language of a past 
age with the characters has ever succeeded in a 
way that would put him beyond complaint. But 
chief of all is the artistic instinct that spurned, 
as Shakespeare did, all such restraint of chrono- 
logy and realistic data, holding that the ukase of 
art was paramount, and that whatever it took 
was proper when once moulded to the purpose. 
This of course is the only genuine ground of de- 
fense, while, at the same time, it is no doubt 
obvious that exactness were preferable, except 
where inexactness reached the artistic end better. 
The book on the whole, shows dramatic power 
on the part of the authoress, which, if tuned 
in a pleasanter channel, might produce a 
work of general interest. Miss Cummins’s 
imagination is more akin to that of Sue 
than to that of Hawthorne or of De Quincey, 
though of a much higher grade than Sue’s. 
“Haunted Hearts’? is a disagreeable story. 
With the exception of Angevine Cousin and 
George Rawle, there are no characters that 
awaken any interest in the reader. As for the 
style, it is only fair. There is not a passage in 
the book that lingers in one’s memory by virtue 
of its diction, unless it be the description of Polly 
Stein’s death, and about that there is nothing 
original. The conversations, too, are not good ; 
the language in which they are couched is too 
stilted. If the authoress were to study the works 
of Thackeray, she might obtain some useful hints 
on this point. 


Whither 2 A Novel—Crisley § Co., London, 
1864.—There is a morbid quality in the public 
mind which evinces itself in a powerful desire to 
learn that which is intentionally kept hidden, and 
to talk of that which is intentionally hushed up. 
This quality is the parent of scan. mag. A notable 
example of this has just come to our notice from 
the happy shores of Albion. Some Grub-street 
Bohemian, despairing of earning a sufficient 


power of her art, she did not decline a greater livelihood in the pursuit of legitimate subjects 


for his pen, has spawned a novel, so-called, the 
whole interest of which depends upon the intro- 
duction of sundry noted Britons among the 
dramatis persone who are to work out a very 
Devoid of all other attraction, 
the book is intended to become salably notori- 
ous by the free use of tit-bits of scandal concern- 
ing Lord Palmerston, Mr. Tennyson, the Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon, Mr. Delane of the Times, Tom Sayers, 
Mr. Cobden, Florence Nightingale, Earl Russell, 
Miss Evans (‘‘George Eliot”), and a number 
of other equally incongruous characters in real 


Considered from a literary stand-point, we can- 








Its changes have been rung with varied uses from 


the speech of the rural and uneducated people. | from a “pipe of rarest Sevres, whose inlaid stem 
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exhales mingled odors of jasmine and sandal- 
wood.” 

Curiously enough, several of the London re. 
views are just now much exercised in their minds 
over an American book of a very similar charac- 
ter. Our readers will remember a recent refer- 
ence in these columns to a work which was said 
to have been suppressed on the eve of publication, 
but which had, nevertheless, found its way to the 
bookshops and the public. It seems that our 
transatlantic neighbors have not delicacy 
enough to make even this slight show of tardy 
virtue, but permit their unscrupulous scribblers to 
assail with impunity the characters and priva- 
cies of those who should possess the highest 
esteem of the nation, and to issue their libels to 
the world without let or hindrance. The astute 
critics of the English press, moreover, delight in 
the disclosures of the American penny-a-liner, 
and, with a naiveté almost touching in its sim- 
plicity, take all his crudities for gospel truth. 

The intention of the book now before us 
appears to be an inquiry as to the probable 
future of “good society’? in Great Britain, 
judged from its present status. Unhappily, the 
writer’s manifest ignorance of anything like real 
good society precludes the possibility of his 
drawing other than the lamest and most impo- 
tent conclusion. Witness the following choice 
glimpse of life in lofty circles; it is a scene at 
the Derby races : 

“This carriage was occupied by a handsome old gen- 
tleman and three ladies, who chatted merrily with each 
other and with certain foppish young men who leaned over 
the wheels, all regardless of the exciting contest transpir- 
ing on the course. ‘Have you quite made up your book, 
my lord?’ asked one of the ladies, smiling sweetly 
upon the old gentleman beside her. ‘There is yet room 
for agg gracious name, fair lady,’*replied Palmerston— 
for he it was—‘and I will bet this bauble’—showing a 
splendid diamond upon his finger—‘that my beautiful 
mare Zaidee wins the first heat.’ ‘And what shall I bet?’ 
asked Lady Emilia. ‘That rose that adorns your bosom,’ 

ponded the ancient Adonis, with an inimitable glance. 
‘Done! cried Emilia, ‘and the gem shall be mine!’ A 
dark lady, who sat on the front seat of the barouche, grew 
first red, then pale at this, and leaning toward a young 
dandy who twirled his moustache idly near her, she 
— ‘Insufferable minx! Ah, Montague, I could 


kill her! Palmerston ought to know better than to be 
playing the fool with such forward hussies!’” p, 130, 


We agree with the dark lady decidedly. Far- 
ther on, sbe turns out to be the heroine of the 
recent divorce case scandal with which the Pre- 
mier’s name was connected, and which plays an 
important part in this story, if any part of it may 
be called important. Not less original, and even 
more absurd, is the scene beginning at page 211, 
where Tennyson is lionized at a soirée given by 
the Lady Emilia: 

“The t brushed back his thick dark locks witha 
hand slight and delicate as that of a girl, and turned his 
dark eyes upward reverently. ‘ Poetry’ he cried, with 
passionate vehemence, ‘poetry is the tangible reflex of 
our inmost being ; it is the yearning of the soul, sadly 
imprisoned in its material cell, to utter the unutterable, 

grasp, with far-swooping reach, those solemn mys- 
teries that lie in realms poy the swirl and glare of un- 
numbered planets. Oh, when I think what poems are yet 
to be, and what I have done, my very soul is sick, The 
ethereal essence of divinity eludes my earthly clutch, and 


Tfall, gasping, in the dust of the road where so many 


have been wrecked before !’ 


‘Oh, say not so,’ said Lady Emilia, compassionately. 
* Your songs, Sir Laureate, will live in the grateful heart 
of the world—that great red loving heart—and History 
shall fold you to her proud embrace. Look upward still ? 

“Tennyson swallowed his champagne with an uncon- 
scious air, sighed, and was silent. 

‘«*T never saw our poet so moody as to-night,’ whisper- 
ed Florence Nightingale. 

“* Ah,’ replied Earl Russell, ‘he has been at his poppy- 
garden again. I would we might woo him from that fatal 
appetite, but genius is aye akin to madness,’” 


If the noble earl’s dictum be true, it is possi- 
ble that the author of this book has genius. He 
makes Tennyson sit with his hat on in the 
presence of ladies on this occasion, and makes 
the dark lady before mentioned pinch Lady 
Emilia’s arm black and blue, the latter restrain- 
ing her outcries on account of the company 
present. On retiring from the party, Mr. De- 
lane, of the London Times, is made to encounter 
and defeat a cabman, the episode being evidently 
introduced as a sop to the British Cerberus of 
Muscle, without which no English book can be 
complete nowadays. The same gentleman’s 
early life is audaciously traced—we believe with 
ho shadow of truthful icundationa—to the days 





when he was a hatter’s apprentice, learning 
the alphabet stealthily in odd moments of 
leisure. 

This mass of ridiculous personalities and scan- 
dal winds up with the ripening of a terrific. plot 
for the forced abdication of the Queen an” the 
destruction of the government. It is darkly 
hinted that Lord Palmerston aspires to be at the 
head of the new condition of affairs, though the 
Jesuits are introduced as a powerful opposition, 
controlled and assisted by Louis Napoleon. The 
ready sale of two editions shows that such read- 
ing is adapted to a certain class of the English 
public, and we understand that an American re- 
print is contemplated. We cannot encourage the 
project. Our literary market already contains 
enough matter of an inutile and pernicious char- 
acter. 





LITERARIANA. 





Mr. Franx H. Dopp hasin preparation a num- 
ber of dainty little pocket volumes, to be issued 
under the name of the ‘‘Elzevir Series.” He 
has already published two, Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost” and Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales from Shakespeare.” 
The first is said to be a literal reprint from Keight- 
ley’s library edition, but we are not told wherein 
it differs from the ordinary editions, if it does 
differ, which we are inclined to doubt. Unlike 
the text of Shakespeare, that of Milton is re- 
markably free from errors, except the ordinary 
errors of the press, which suggest their own cor- 
rection. No modern edition, however, follows the 
original text in the matter of spelling, which was 
in an uncertain condition even so late as Milton’s 
time. We recall no recent edition of the “ Tales 
from Shakespeare,” at least in this country, and 
are glad that Mr. Dodd has given us one every- 
way worthy of so delightful a book, concerning 
the double authorship of which, by the way, we 
wish that more were known. That the sister of 
dear old Elia, Mary Lamb, had something to do 
with it, we are assured, but how much or little? 
Which are her stories, and which are his? Or 
did they write in concert on each—a consanguine- 





Not to the swift nor to the strong 

The battles of the right belong ; 

For he who strikes for freedom wears 

The armor of the captive’s prayers ; 

And nature proffers to his cause 

The strength of her eternal laws ; 

While he whose arm essays to bind, 

And herd with common brutes his kind, 

Strives evermore at fearful odds 

With nature and the jeajous gods, 

And dares the dread recoil which, late 

Or soon, their right shall vindicate. 
4th, 3d Mo., 1864, 


A correspondent of the Evening Post furnishes 
this translation of a late poem by the distin- 
guished German poet Ruchert : 
TO MY DEAR OLD FRIEND SCHNYDER VON WARTENSEE, ON 
HIS 79th BIRTHDAY, THE 18th APRIL, 1864. 
Two years art thou before me, oh, my friend, 
Upon Life’s way. 
But wherefore should I then with sorrow rend 
_ My locks of gray? 
And earlier, too, thy natal day appears 
By a moon’s space. 
Then let me glad our swiftly flowing years: 
It is my place. 
What is my wish? That this old love of ours 
Young ever be, 
And April strew for thee far brighter flowers 
Than May for me. E. B 
The following story, the invention of a London 
newspaper, is going the rounds of our journals : 


“Shortly after his first landing in America, 
Thacksray was invited to dinner by one of the 
Messrs. Harper, the well-known publishing firm, 
whose magazine, Harper’s Monthly, is a deliber- 
ate compilation from all the best English — 
cals. On his introduction to Mr. Harper, 
Thackeray had joked with him on the American 
contempt for copyright ; and when he went into 
the drawing-room he took a little girl whom he 
found playing there on his knee, and gazing at 
her with feigned wonder, said, in solemn tones, 
‘ And this is a pirate’s daughter!’ ” 

A portion of the libragy of the late William 
Makepeace Thackeray, his admirers may like to 
know, is now in this city, at the old bookstore of 
Messrs. G. P. Philes & Co. It was purchased 
at the sale of Mr. Thackeray’s effects on the 18th 
of March last, and fairly represents the catalogue 
of his books, a copy of which is before us. The 
number of lots in the catalogue is 326, which 
embrace about 6Q0 volumes, none of any great 
rarity or value. No single department of litera- 
ture is largely or even well represented, the 
whole being such a collection as any man might 
make at any time. There are a few histories, a 





ous Beaumont and Fletcher? There is no an- 
swer. The probability is, however, that most of the 
work was done by Elia himself, and that Mary’s 
share of it so carefully gone over by him as al- 
most to make it his own. He intended at one 
time to follow it up with a second series, based 
on the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, but ap- 
pears not to have got beyond one tale, which 
remained in MS. for a number of years, and final- 
ly saw the light in the pages of Harper’s Monthly, 
we forget exactly when, but we should say about 
six years ago. The title has escaped us. The 
MS. was brought here by a Mr. Alsop, a friend of 
Lamb’s, who left England on account of some 
complicity, real or supposed, in an attempt to as- 
sassinate Louis Napoleon. He brought, besides, a 
large number of Lamb’s notelets, a selection from 
which was strung together in the Monthly by Mr. 
George William Curtis. To return to our mut- 
tons, the ‘‘ Elzevir Series.”” Mr. Dodd announces 
a number of favorite volumes for future issues 
therein; as, Walton’s “ Angler,’ Goldsmith’s 
‘Poems,’ Gray’s ‘¢ Poems,” Goldsmith’s “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” Milton’s ‘Minor Poems,” Her- 
bert’s ‘* Poems,” Vaughan’s ‘ Poents,”” and 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Dramatic Works ;”’ the latter, like 
the “Paradise Lost,” a reprint of Keightley’s 
edition, and to be completed in six volumes. 

The following poem was contributed by Mr. 
Whittier to the St. Louis Sanitary Fair : 

THE CAUSE. 


God mend his heart who cannot feel 
The impulse of a holy zeal, 

And sees not with his sordid eyes 
The beauty of self-sacrifice! 

Though in the sacred place he stands, 
Uplifting consecrated hands, 
Unworthy are his lips to tell 





few novels, a set or two of old magazines, Shake- 

speare, Horace Walpole’s Letters, etc., etc. Mr. 

Thackeray does not appear to have been a great 

reader in his own house, or his daughters have 

not sold his best books. We hope that the latter 

is the case, though we fear not, from all that we 

can learn from those who knew Mr. Thackeray 

and his library. His daughters seem to have 

sold nearly everything that belonged to him in the 

way of personal effects—his books, his pictures, 

his silver, his china—very little was retained as 

a memento of their great father. We can under- 

stand their selling his house, which was built on 

leased ground, but not their selling his books and 
pictures. They have even sold their own, for 
among the lots at Messrs. Philes & Co.’s we 
noticed a little Sunday-school book, with the 
name “‘ Annie Thackeray” written in lead pen- 
cil, in a childish hand. Few of the lots contain 
Mr. Thackeray’s autograph, but all, we believe, 
his cypher, stamped on the title-pages of the vol- 
umes—the initials, ““ W. M. T.,” interblended and 
surmounted by his crest, a coronet, and other 
heraldic belongings which we are not learned 
enough to explain. We are sorry that these vol- 
umes are scattered, worthless as many of them 
are, but, such being their fate, we are glad that 
so many of them have come to this country, 
where they are sure to be cherished as relics of 
the author of Vanity Fair and ‘ The New- 
comes.” 

Mr. Frank Moore’s third collection of patriotic 
verse, “Songs of the Soldiers,” is not equal to its 
predecessors, being evidently made up of what a 
second-rate poet once called ‘the sweepings of 
his portfolio.” It contains one hundred and fifty 





Qf Jesus’ martyr miracle. 


odd pieces, the work of about ninety differens 
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pens, not counting the machine of that prolific 
scribbler Anonymous, whose weakness it is to be 
thought a Tyrteus. Few of these writers are 
poets, even in the most liberal interpretation of 
the word. Mr. T. B. Aldrich contributes two 
poems, “ Skedaddle,” a clever burlesque of Mr. 
Longfellow’s ‘ Excelsior,” and ‘Says Private 
Maguire,” a rollicking Irish lyric which originally 
appeared in Vanity Fair. Mr. G. H. Boker is 
represented by a “ Song of the Anderson Cavalry,” 
and “On Board the Cumberland,” a long and 
graphic description of the sinking of that grand 
old frigate in her fight with the Merrimac. From 
Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes we have a “ Parting 
Hymn” and an “Army Hymn;” from Mr. Charles 
G. Leland, a ‘Cavalry Song;” from the Rev. 
Robert Lowell, ‘‘ The Massachusetts Line ;’? from 
the late Fitz James O’Brien, an Irish song in 
praise of ‘‘The Seventh” (Regiment understood}, 
to the air ‘“Gilla Machree;” from Mr. E. C. 
Stedman, “The Twelfth of April,’’ a spirited 
lyric on the taking of Fort Sumter; from Mr. R. 
H. Stoddard, the ballad of * The Little Drummer;” 
from Mr. Bayard Taylor, ‘ Through Baltimore ;” 
and from Mr. William Ross Wallace, ‘‘ Shoot him 
on the Spot,” “ The Fall of Vicksburg,” and ‘* The 
Fight above the Clouds.” The rest, with one or 
two exceptions, are “leather and prunella.”? We 
conclude with a characteristic Celtic ditty, which 
we hesitate to ascribe to that much-abused official 
the Collector of New York, notwithstanding it 
bears his signature : 


THE IRASH PICKET. 
By ‘‘ BARNEY.” 


Arr—‘‘ I’m sitting on the stile, Mary.” 


I’m shtanding in the mud, Biddy, 
With not a spalpeen near, 

And silence, spaichless as the grave, 
Is all the sound I hear, 

Me goon is at a showlder-arms, 
I’m wetted to the bone, 

And whin I’m afther sphakin’ out, 
I find meself alone. 


This Southern climate ’s quare, Biddy, 
A quare and bastely thing, 

Wid winter absint all the year, 
And summer in the spring. 

Ye mind the hot place down below ? 
And may ye never fear 

I'd dthraw comparisons—but then 
It’s awful warrum here. 


The only moon I see, Biddy, 
Is one shmall star, asthore, 

And that ’s fornint the very cloud 
It was behind before ; 

The watch-fires glame along the hill 
That’s swellin’ to the south, 

And whin the sintry passes them, 
I see his ougly mouth, 


It ’s dead for shlape I am, Biddy, 
And dramein’ shwate I ’d be, 

If them ould Rebels over there 
Would only lave me free ; 

But when I lane against a shtump 
And shtrive to get repose, 

A musket ball be’s comin’ shtraight 
To hit me spacious nose. 


It’s ye Id like tosee, Biddy, 
A shparkin here wid me, 

And then, avourneen, hear ye say, 
** Acushla—Pat—machree ! ” 

“Och, Biddy, darlint,” then says I, 
Says you, ‘ get out of that,” 

Says I, *‘ me arrum mates your waist,” 
Says you, ** Be daycent, Pat.” 


And how’s the pigs and ducks, Biddy? 
It’s them I think of shure, 

That looked so innocent and shwate 
Upon the parlor-fiure ; 

I’m shure ye ’re aisy with the pig, 
That ’s fat as he can be, 

And fade him wid the best, because 
I’m towld he looks like me, 


Whin I come home again, Biddy, 
A sargent tried and thrue, 

It’s joost adaycent house I'll build, 
And rint it chape to you. 

We ’il have a parlor, bedroom, hall, 
A duck-pond nately done, 

With kitchen, pig-pen, praty-patch, 
And garret—all in one. 


But, murther! there ’s a baste, Biddy, 
That ’s crapin’ round a tree, 

And well I know the cratur’s there 
To have a shot at me. 

Now, Misther Rebel, say yere pray’rs, 
And howld yer dirty paw, 

Here goes !—be jabers Biddy, dear, 
I’ve broke his oogly jaw! 


A young newspaper in Brooklyn, which aston- 
ishes its readers as often as oncé a week by a 
batch of literary matter, generally purloimed from 


abler cotemporaries, printed the above rhyme 
in its issue of last Saturday. The joke of 
it is that the paper heads it, “ Written for 
the Brooklyn ,’ and the joker signs 
himself ‘‘ Washington, 1864, S. P.Q. R.’’ It is 
suggested that the initials are fictitious, their 
real interpretation being Sold Paper ! Quid rides? 








FOREIGN. 
ENGLISH CRITICS versus AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Tue Atheneum patronizes the Rev. Robert 
Lowell, in a recent notice of the new edition of 
his poems: 


‘Mr. Robert Lowell—not the Lowell—has the 
faults and merits which have become almost cha- 
racteristic of the latest American poets or poetas- 
ters. Nice in diction, minute, though somewhat 
feeble, in the painting of objects, they want fer- 
vor and breadth of style. So much is this the 
case with Mr. Lowell that, whenever he becomes 
thoroughly in earnest, as in his religious poems or 
those on the war, he throws aside his filagree 
prettinesses of manner, and speaks either with 
energetic plainness or with a vividness of imagery 
to which he seldom attains in themes of sentiment 
or fancy.”’ 


The Saturday Review speaks in this fashion of 
the late W. H. Prescott, the historian, in a review 
of his biography, by Mr. George Ticknor : 


“The great popularity of Mr. Prescott’s writ- 
ings, and the interest in the writer created by the 
vague accounts which were current of the physi- 
cal incapacity under which he labored, justify his 
friends in thinking that they ought not to leave a 
life like his without its memorial. His friends, 
too, were warm in their affection for him, and 
strong in their admiration both of his goodness 
and his powers. He was a man, apparently, of 
unusually attractive and winning character— 
manly, spirited, and honest, inspiring on all sides 
confidence in his kindliness and sympathy, hearty 
in his enjoyment, and very unselfish and genial. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a friend like 
Mr. Ticknor, who had learnt to value him while 
he was still unknown, and had watched him rise 
into fame, should think that his biography would 
bear a somewhat full treatment. Mr. Ticknor 
has produced a large and handsome book, which, 
in its appearance and illustrations, is a credit to 
the American press. But we cannot help think- 
ing that a more succinct account and a more 
modest volume would have served the purpose 
better. Mr. Prescott’s life was the happy and 
fortunate one—very fortunate in spite of all his 
privations—of a successful student and writer, 
and there is in reality but one point in it on which 
any strong or peculiar interest gathers. Mr. 
Ticknor expatiates at excessive length on details 
which are too common to be characteristic, unless 
the narrator himself can make them so by skill of 
his own. The book is too long, and not very 
well arranged ; one part repeats another with too 
little variation ; and Mr. Ticknor has not always 
taken the care, which a practiced writer might 
naturally be expected to take, to prevent our 
meeting the same thing again where there was 
no need of its recurrence. The book is largely in- 
terspersed with letters. Some are interesting and 
curious, but a greatnumber have nothing in them 
of more consequence than the name of the writer; 
and there are not unfrequent instances of that 
want of judgment so often shown by modern 
biographers in printing for the public what was 
meant, and suited, only for the eye of a friend.” 


Cardinal Wiseman takes the scientific men of 
the time to task in one of his late publications : 


‘‘ We cannot shut our eyes to the aim or tendency 
of modern science. which is to demand, not equal- 
ity, but supremacy; not a fair balance, but a 
loaded scale, whenever it seems to come into 
competition with the claims of revelation. Tho 
moment the two seem to contend, in disa- 
greement, for the belief of man, science at once 
exacts that all else should give way; and, unfor- 
tunately, too many yield at once, and surrender at 
discretion. The stump of a fossil tree, the bones 
of an extinct animal, a broken skull found in 
some inexplicable place, but requiring a solution 
equally from our assailants; nay, a potsherd, a 
sea-shell, the piles of a lake-village, the rudi- 
ments of stone instruments, all things—anything 
is heavy enough to turn thescale in favor of what 
is called reason. And we are ridiculed as fear- 
ing or opposed to science, as narrow-minded and 
hoodwinked bigots, for not at once adopting this 





confused mass of immature geognosy, and sacri- 


ficing, in honor of our acceptance, whatsoever 
has been to us venerable, whatsoever holy, what- 
soever lovely. No, if science, as now read by too 
many, says true, there was no time when God 
could have created man; no moment in which 
He could have impressed on him His own divine 
image. The human race, according to this version, 
springs from some scarcely organized rudiment of 
matter, which gradually went on, through mil- 
lions of ages, unfolding its means and powers of 
life, till, having passed through various brutish 
improvements, it reached the stage of existence 
which immediately preceded the human, provid- 
ing for our inheritance—for the man the matured 
intelligence, for the woman the ripened graces, of 
the ape or the baboon. God help us! that many 
should have allowed themselves to accept such an 
origin, while a whole host of proofs assigns to us 
that of revelation, makes man the bonding link 
between unthinking matter and the breath of 
God, which made him sentient, reasoning, moral, 
and imperishable. Nay, which made him God- 
like, and almost God.” 

There are many authors of considerable note in 
their own circles, of whom the world of general 
readers know nothing. Such a one was the late 
Mr. George Daniel, who died not long since at 
the ripe age of seventy-four. Who he was, and 
what he did, is briefly indicated in the following 
note: 

Canonbury, 5th July, 1849, 

Sir: Agreeably to your request, | annex my autograph. 
The author of *‘ Merrie England in the Olden Time,” ** The 
Modern Dunciad,” **Virgil in London,” *‘ Doctor Bolus,” 
etc., etc., will feel himself in strange company among 
your collection ‘* of the most eminent” literary and dra- 
matic characters, and wonder how the devil he got there! 
except by your too favorable appreciation of his very 


moderate talents. As you scem curious in these matters, 
and as Ican well understand literary enthusiasm, 


* A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,” . 
it may not be irrelevant to tell you that the 
annual orations spoken by Mr. Harley at the 
Drury Lane Theatrical Fund Festival for the 
last twenty years, were written by your humble 
servant, and (asI am now at the confessional!) that the 
‘Remarks, biographical and critical, to Cumberland’s 
British Drama’ are all by the same unworthy hand. I 
have little knowledge of and no intimate acquaintance 
with the histrionics of sed gp od day (my good friend 
‘ Harley” always excepted, whom I have known for thirty 
years—‘‘ Alas! how time escapes, ’tis even so !”) there- 
fore I cannot introduce your request to the parties you 
mention. I should think a written application would do, 
With Siddons and Kemble, with Lewis, Fawcett, Mat- 
thews, and Bannister, not forgetting Dickey Suett, little 
Simmons, George Frederick Cooke, Dowton, and the glo- 
rious stars of the Old School, I was particularly acquainted, 
and they in my ‘‘ mind’s eye” are as fresh as ever! This 
preference for bygones, the March of Intellect will doubt- 
less impute to my advanced dotage and senility. Be it 
so. I can afford to be thus thought of. 
Ihave the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Gores DaniEL, 
To E. Y. Lowne, Esq., 
Walworth. 7 

That Mr. Daniel was a voluminous writer may 
be seen by the following list of his writings, the 
earliest of which dates from his sixteenth year: 
“Stanzas on Lord Nelson’s Victory and Death,” 
written in conjunction with a young friend, ap- 
peared in i805. In 1809 he became a contributor 
to “‘ Ackerman’s Poetical Magazine.” In 1811 
he published a poem called “ The Times ; or, The 
Prophecy.”’ In 1812 a volume of miscellaneous 
poems, ‘‘Royal Stripes ; or, A Kick from Yarmouth 
to Wales,” for the suppression of which a large 
sum was given by order of the Prince Regent—ten 
pounds were advertised and paid for a copy—and 
“The Adventures of Dick Distich,”’ a novel in 
three volumes, written before he was eighteen. 
In 1813 appeared a new and enlarged edition of 
“ The Times ;’’ in 1814, “ Virgil in London ; or, 
Town Eclogues, with Imitations of Horace ;’’ and 
in 1815, ** The Modern Dunciad,’’ which reached 
the fifth edition the year following. In 1818 his 
burlesque of “ Doctor Bolus’? was produced at 
the Lyceum, and in 1819 his musical farce of 
“The Disagreeable Surprise” at Drury Lane. 
“Sworn at Highgate,’ in 1833, closed the list of 
his dramatic productions. In 1821 he edited 
“ Chefs-d’euvre of French Literature,” in two 
octavo volumes, with biographical and critical 
notices of the authors and their works, from Marot 
to the Abbé Delille. In 1825 he became the 
editor of ‘*Cumberland’s British and Minor 
Theater,” to which he contributed the smart and 
shrewd prefaces that have made “ D. G.” so well 


known, and which he continued through the whoie 





of the sixty-four volumes. *' The Missionary,” a 
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poem ; two instructive and amusing volumes, 
called “Merrie England in the Olden Time” 
(1842), and “ Democritus in London,” a fantastic 
poem, with very curious notes, published in 1852, 
with innumerable contributions to the magazines, 
chiefly ‘“‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,” farther testify to 
his ability and industry. To this list may be 
added his latest work, ‘‘ Love’s Last Labor not 
Lost,’ of which an edition of 250 copies was 
published in 1863. It is a pleasant collection of 
miscellaneous papers, from one of which, “‘ Recol- 
lections of Charles Lamb,’’ we take a bit of Elia’s 
doggerel. ‘TI once beard him,” says Mr. Daniel, 
‘silence a phlegmatic matter-of-fact man who 
was aping ‘Sir Oracle’ as ridiculously as Chris- 


_ topher Sly playing the Lord, or Abou Hassan the 


Caliph, with the following extemporaneous effu- 
sion; 
**¢ Tis true, quite true, 

That twice one’s two, 

That old’s not new, 

That black’s not blue, 

That grog’s not glue, 

That Sal’s not Sue, 

That you’re not me, and I’m not you.’ 


Nor did I think the dunderpate (a weazened 


Pantaloon who never looked beyond his pipe) had 
the wit to be disconcerted.”’ ° 


My Daniel was a great collector of old books, 
chiefly those relating to the early history of 
the English drama, a department in which 
his library is said to have been exceedingly 
rich—the most valuable, the English journals 
assure us, that ever belonged to a wrivate 
individual. He had also a curious collection of 
Shakespeare relics, one at least of which, the 
carved Cassolette made of the famous mulberry 
tree, and formerly in the possession offarrick, he 
bequeathed to the British Museum. ith this 
exception, his collection will soon be scattered by 
auction, for at the last accounts it was announced 
as for sale shortly. 








PERSONAL. 


Ma. Joun B. Bovron, of this city, a son of Dr. Bouton, 
of New Hampshire, is said to be the author of ‘¢ Round the 
Block,” an American novel published anonymously at the 
close of the last year. 





The Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe will shortly publish a 
revised edition of his ‘‘ Christian Ballads,” with seventy- 
four designs by Mr. J. S. Hows, the illustrator of the 
* Forest Hymn.” 

Mrs, Elizabeth Porter Beach, the author of ‘ Pelayo,” 
has receiveda gold medal from the Empress Eugenie, with 
her portrait, es an expression of the interest taken by her 
in the poem and its theme. 


Senora de Avellaneda, a Cuban poetess of celebrity, is 
at present in this city. She has wona distinguished name 
incotemporary Spanish literature by her lyric and dra- 
matic poetry, and by her romances, especially the historical 
one ‘Guautemotzin,” the heroic defender of Mexican 
independence against Hernando Cortez. 


The Rev. R. L. Dabney, a professor in the Theological 
Seminary at Hampden, Virginia, is preparing a “Life of 
Stonewall Jackson,” at the request of Jackson’s widow 
and Geaeral Ewell. It is to be published simultaneously 
in England and at Rich d, should Rich 1 be in the 
possession of the Confederates when the work is finished. 
It will be in two volumes. 

Mr. A. Wallace Thaxter, one of the editors of the 
Saturday Evening Gazette, died recently in Boston of 
consumption. 

General Scott is at Cozzens’s Hotel, West Point, and is 
understood to be busily engaged on his “‘ Life,” which is 
drawing toa completion. He spends most of the morning 
in the Military Library consulting its stores for material. 
He is in his seventy-eighth year. 








Lord Houghton presided recently at the first publie 
dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, and subscriptions 
to the amount of £1,400 were announced from the chair. 

M. Roche, the writer on French grammar, has lately 
been decorated with the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 

Dr. Normandy, a practical chemist and a writer of popu- 
lar books on science, died at the commencement of the 
past month in’the fifty-fourth gear of his age. 


Messrs. Delaurier and Quicherat have been elected by 


place of its lately deceased members MM. Ampere and 
Hase. The former of these gentlemen is Professor at the 
School of Living Oriental Languages, and the author of 
several works on hieroglyphics and on Oceanic languages ; 
the latter is Conservateur at the Bibliothéque St.,Gene- 
viéve, and well known as the author of several Latin 
dictionaries, 


Miss Watt, the only surviving child of the greatest 
British bibliographer, Dr. Watt, died lately at Glasgow in 
a workhouse. Last year a petition was presented to 
Lord Palmerston for a grant of £100 a year for her bene- 
fit. It was signed by Alfred Tennyson, John Ruskin, 
Thomas Carlyle, George Grote, Sir Frederick Madden, 
Holman Hunt, Mrs. Gaskell, and many another name of 
note. An answer to it was promised in February, but 
none came till last week, some days after the death of the 
poor lady had been announced to one of the Premier’s 
secretaries. Then a fellow-secretary wrote to ask if Miss 
Watt could be supported on £50 a year; if so; that sum 
might probably be given to her. It was well, perhaps, 
that the offer came to a corpse. 


Mr. Edmond About is about to marry the daughter and 
heiress of the Baron de Guilleville, of Rouen, 


Apropos of the coming Dante Celebration, we gather 
the following account of one of his descendants from a re- 
cent Florence letter: ‘‘The committee charged with the 
erection of a statue to Dante Having heard that there is 
now at Verona a family of that name, the present head of 
which is Count Sarego Alighieri, have addressed to King 
Victor Emanuel an application praying him to confer 
the Florentine patriciate, with exemption from taxes, on 
allthe members of that illustrious family, and on their 
male descendants. At the same time the municipality of 
Florence have, at a general meeting, decided upon ap- 
plying to the authorities of Ravenna, where the mortal 
remains of the great poet have been deposited since his 
death, to have them removed to his native city. The in- 
terest now shown by the good people of Florence for 
everything concerning Dante forms a remarkable contrast 
to the oblivion in which his memory has been so long 
allowed toremain.” 


Miss Jean Ingelow, the poetess, has contributed $100 to 
the fund of the Philadelphia Sanitary Fair, as a token of 
her ‘‘ sympathy with the soldiers and the cause they fight 
for.” 


Mr. Nathan, the composer, who wrote the music for 
Lord Byron’s *‘ Hebrew Melodies,” died recently at Syden- 
ham, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. His music is 
mostly forgotten. He was the author of a curious book of 
gossip, the staple of which was his acquaintance with 
Byron, and how the noble lord wrote the melodies for him. 
It is amusing but rather apochryphal reading, we fancy. 


M. Taine, an English journal tells us, has received the 
Prix Bordin for his excellent work on English literature. 
Another says that the French Academy have refused to 
grant it, and adds farther that Bishop Dupanloup, M. 
Guizot, and M. Cousin were the chief agitators against M. 
Taine. The main argument against the book and its 
author brought forward was their materialistic tendency, 
which the Academy as a body could notcountenance. M. 
Dupanloup, himself known chiefly by his notorious ‘‘ Aver- 
tissements,” has had to bear some very bitter words from 
the French press as to a notoriety to be gained by the 
combination of literary mediocrity with stupid bigotry, 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Messis. D. Appleton & Co. announce “The Clever 
Woman of the Family,” by the author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe ;” “Too Strange not to be True,” by Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton ; and “Journal of the Peace Con- 
gress in 1861.” 


Mr. G. W. Carleton has in the press ‘‘Out in the 
World,” a novel by T. S. Arthur ; “‘ Maurice Dering,” by 
the author of “‘ Guy Livingstone ;” ‘‘ Bernard Marsh,” by 
the late G. P. R. James; and ‘The Nun” (‘* La Religi- 
euse”), by the Abbe ——. Translated from the French, 


Messrs. Hurd & Houghton will soon publish * Tales 
from Shakespeare,” by Charles and Mary Lamb, with 20 
illustrations ; and ‘‘Evenings at Home,” by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld and Dr. Aikin, with eight illustrations. 


Mr. G. P. Putnam has in preparation a revised edition 
of the illustrated “ Sketch Book,” issued by him last 
year, containing a number of new designs. 


Messrs. T. B, Peterson '& Brothers announces ‘“ The 
Coward,” a new novel by Henry Morford. 

Messrs. Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin have in the press a 
** Life of Abraham Lincoln, with a History of his Admin- 
istration,” by the Hon. Joseph H. Barrett. 


Mr. M. W, Dodd will shortly publish a new work by the 
author of the “‘Schonberg-Cotta Family,” entitled ‘‘ Lights 
and Shadows of the Early Dawn, or Christianity in 
England in the Olden Time ;” it is to be printed in the 





the “ Académie des Inscriptious et Belles Lettres” in the 


ame size \aud style as the Cotta Family; also as 





fine edition of the Cotta Family, illustrated from original 
fesigns, tinted paper, etc. 

Mr. T. Westwood, one of the minor English poets, and 
a very charming one, has nearly ready a work that will be 
likely to interest the disciples of old Izaak Walton, ‘‘ The 
Chronicle of the Compleat Angler, being a Bibliographical 
Record of its various Phases and Mutations.” 

Mr. Robert Browning has just published a new volume 
of poems, entitled ‘‘ Dramatis Persone.”” We may soon 
expect a reprint of it from the press of Messrs Ticknor & 
Fields. 

Mr, John Ball has in the press a ‘‘ Guide to the Central 
Alps, including Lombardy and part of Tyrol.” 

The mysterious French Abbé who wrote ‘‘ Le Maudit” 
has since written a new work, ‘‘ La Religieuse,” a trans- 
lation of which, under the title of ‘‘ The Nun,” is an- 
nounced, 


Viscount Barry is engaged upon a work on North and 
South America, which will narrate the emigrations of the 
various European nations, Dutch, Spanish, English, and 
French, into America, from the sixteenth century. 

The author of “‘ Morning Clouds” does not appear to be 
very successful in her profession, if we may judge by the 
title of a book which she has in the press, ‘* Wanted—a 
Home.” 


Lieut.-Col, Fletcher, of the Fusilier Guards, is said to 
be busy in preparing a history of our war, the narrative 
of which will be brought down to the autumn of 1863. It 
is to be illustrated with maps and plans of battles. 


Mr. Kinglake’s ‘‘Invasion of the Crimea” has been 
translated in French, and published at Brussels. It is not 
allowed to enter into France. 


Mr. Henry Thimm is about to publish ‘‘ Shakespeareana 
from 1564 to 1864.” 

Mr. Stubbs, of Lambeth Palace, has just edited the 
“‘ Chronicles of Richard, Canon of the Holy Trinity,” under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


M. Louis Veuillot has recently published a new work, 
entitled ‘‘ La Vie de Notre Seigneur Jésus Christ.” 

Messrs. H. Truhn and W. Raymond are engaged upon 
the ‘‘ Life and Works of Meyerbeer,” which is to be pub- 
lished simultaneously in French and German, 


M. A. de Barker has just completed an important biblio- 
graphical monograph, entitled ‘ Essai Bibliographique sur 
le Livre de Imitatione Christi,” and containing all the 
editions of that work in all languages. 


The ‘‘ Biographies ” of Lord Macaulay have been trans- 
lated into German, under the title of ‘‘ Biographische Ver- 
suche,” and published in two volumes in the ‘‘ Euro- 
paische Bibliothek der neuen Belletrestchen Literatur.” 


An edition of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Taming of the Shrew,” 
which appeared in 4 German dress in 1672, has just been 
republished in Berlin, with the English text and notes. 
Its title is ‘‘ Kunst fiber alle Kiinste, ein bos Weib gut zu 
machen.” 

M. Elizé de Montagnac is the author of a new work en- 
titled “‘ Histoire des Chevaliers Templiers et de leurs pré- 
tendus Successeurs, suivie de l’Histoire des Ordres du 
Christ et de Montessa.” 

Among noticeable French publications advertised for 
immediate publication are, ‘‘ L’Eglise, la Réforme et le So- 
cialisme au point de vue de la Civilisation moderne, par 
E. Mahon de Monaghan ;” the twenty-first year of the 
“ Annuaire de IE ie politique et de la Statistique 
pour 1864:” ‘‘ Béranger: ses Amis, ses Ennemis et ces 
Critiques, par A. Arnold ;” “La Question des Banques, 
par Wolowski ;” ‘‘Le Bréviari d’Amor, par Matfré Er- 
mengaud, publié par la Société Archéologique de Be- 
tier’ ;” the twenty-fifth year of the ‘‘ Bibliotheque de 
VEcole des Chartes ;” ‘“‘ Revue d’Erudition consacrée spé- 
cialement & l’Etude du Moyen-Age ;” “‘ Du Commerce et 
des Progrés de la Puissance commerciale de Angleterre 
et de la France, d’aprés les données et les sources offici- 
elles, par C. Vogel.” 





The following new German publications are announced: 
Hesekiel, ‘‘ Aus dem Danenkriege: Neue Preussenlied- 
er ;” Essellen, “‘ Zur Frage, wo Julius Cesar die beiden 
Rheinbriicken schlagen liess ;” Quizmann, “‘ Ueber Sani- 
titscompagnieen und militairische Krankentransporte ;” 
“Von der Arbeit, oder die menschliche Arbeit in persdén- 
licher und volkswirthschaftlicher Beziehung,” by E. Balt- 
zer; Griinhagen, ‘‘Aus dem Sagenkreise Friedrich des 
Grossen ;”? Paradis, ‘‘ Vortrag iber den Bau eiserner 
Seeschiffe aus inldindischem Material ;”” Oehlmann, “ Die 
Elemente des Schénen und die Geisteskrifte des Mensch- 
en;” Schnabel, ‘“‘ Hexenprocesse ; Folgen des dreissig- 
jahrigen Kriegs ;” Gutzkow, “‘ Eine Shakespearfeier an 
der Im.” 

Mr. P. Barry has nearly ready for publication ‘* The 
Dockyards, Shipyards, and Marine of France.” Mr. 
Barry has visited all the French dockyards and 
French iron-clads, under the authority of the Minister 
of the Marine, and has been admitted to all the 
leading private establishments of France. His work 
ought to be a valuable contribution to the special litera- 
ture to which it is devoted, and we advise our military 
publishers to be on the look out for it. 
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. Mr. Ecuior Sanprorp has become connected 
with the Rounp Taste, and will hereafter repre- 
sent the interests of the paper among those with 


whom it has business relations. 








Wun this number of the Rounp Tas ze its. 


conductors present various changes in its 
general appearance which they believe will be 
considered improvements. The size and 
shape now adopted are such as were origi- 
nally designed for it, but at the time the enter- 
prise was started it was impossible to procure 
suitable paper; and, rather than make any 
alteration in a current volume, the old size 
was retained until now. Smaller type is 
used now than heretofore in order to count- 
erbalance the difference in the size of the 
sheet on which the paper is printed. 

It hardly need be added that the material 
and tone of the Rounp TaBue will remain un- 
Politics 
criticism without partiality or prejudice, 
will always be its motto. ’ Having at heart 
the best interests of the country, political, 
social, moral, and literary, it will condemn 


changed. without partisanship, 


without hesitation all that it knows to be 
wrong, and advocate all that it knows to be 


right. 








WANTED—AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


T is to be hoped that one of the results of 

this war will be to make the literature of 
America independent of that of England, or 
rather to create in this country a taste for 
American in preference to English books 
and periodicals. The lack of sympathy on 
the part of the more intellectual portion of 
Englishmen for the North all through this 
unhappy war may result in the complete 
severance of the existing relations between 
the literary minds of Great Britain and those 
of this country. There was a time when the 
apparently candid opinions of an English 
author or reviewer on the policy of our gov- 
ernment, our social institutions, or the tone 
of our literature, had a very marked effect, 





and perhaps justly so. Our leading poets 
have imitated the peculiarities of the lead- 
ing poets of England; our historians have 
adopted as models the Humes, the Hallams, 
and the Macaulays. But, perhaps, the most 
striking example of the influence of English 
literature upon that of America is shown in 
the reproduction on our own soil of articles 
from English periodicals, and the sale of so- 
called American publications which are 
simply compilations from English reviews; 
magazines, and newspapers. These articles 
have had a most pernicious influence upon 
American thought, because they were writ- 
ten from a stand-point wholly foreign to the 
genius of our institutions and hostile to 
the habits of thought which should prevail 
ina free republic. It is time that this be 
stopped. We cannot print too many good 
English books in this country; but those 
who have at heart the best interests of 
American literature should sternly denounce 
all publications that are mere reprints from 
English periodicals. They do mischief in a 
hundred different ways. They magnify 
foreign authors and foreign literature at the 
expense of our own. They foist upon us 
canons of criticism not germain to our insti- 
tutions. Worse than everything else, they 
prevent the growth of a class of critical lit- 
erary journals in this country, which is the 
great need of our literature. 


It is not at all creditable to our people 
that periodicals should be supported which 
never spend a single dollar in encouraging 
American writers. Take, for example, a 
magazine like the Eclectic, and a weekly 
like Littel’s Living Age. What do they do 
for American literature? They are simply 
reprints of the best, or,as it may be, the 
worst of English periodical literature. No 
doubt they print many very excellent arti- 
cles ; but what do they cost the editor or 
proprietor beyond the price of his scissors 
and paste-pot? What American writer ever 
received a cent from any one of them? And 
yet they appeal to the literary people of the 
country, to clergymen, to authors, to profes- 
sional men for support! Support? Faugh! 
They ought to be discountenanced. Nor 
are such periodicals the only culprits. There 
are publications like Harper’s Monthly,Harper’s 
Weekly, and the Albion, which are quite as 
guilty. True, the two former do give some 
encouragement to American authors, but 
they give more to those who live across the 
ocean. The Atlantic Monthly, with all its 
failings, deserves better of the American 
people than either or all of these. It is time 
that publishers understood that they must 
encourage the literature of their own coun- 
try, not solely by reprinting what foreigners 
may write, but by inviting contributions 
from American writers, and paying them 
well for their work when they are successful 


We insist that the great need of our 
national literature is criticism— criticism 
from an American stand-point. We have 
had too much of the mutual admiration stylo 
of reviewing. Let us have mutual detesta- 
tion rather than that. More is often learned 
from an enemy than from a friend. But 
there need be no call for enemies. Honest 
friends are wanted who will criticise with 
freedom and impartiality, regardless of the 
popularity, real or fictitious, which has been 
thrown around theauthor. <A good poet does 


good writer always make good books, any 
more than a fine artist always paints fine 
pictures. Give all due credit to merits, but 
do not shut the eye to demerits. Most 
authors see their merits ; it is their demerits 
to which they are blind. We shall never 
have an American school of art or of poetry, 
or possess a nationality in any department 
of intellectual effort, until we have peziodi- 
cals that will honestly criticise American 
books and American works of art from a 
national stand-point. True, great advance 
has been made in this direction. There is 
springing up a class of able essayists ; there 
are novelists that rank with the best of the 
times; there are poets in America that oc- 
cupy a respectable, though not the highest 
position in the world of letters ; and there 
are historians who are more than respect- 
able. But we would be false to the highest 
ideas of literature and art if we were to say 
that American literature and art are what 
they should be. They are not even what 
they might be; and they never will attain 
to the positiongyhich they deserve so long as 
such deferences paid to foreign opjpions 
and such support given to periodicals tha 
live by serving up in American dishes the 
meats that have been taken from foreign 
tables. 








TOPICS FOR SARATOGA. 


HE hotels of Saratoga are already filling 

up .g@# an unprecedented rate. In spite 
of war did mourning and national disaster, 
the summer carnival threatens to be even 
more revelric than usual. Out of the blood 
of our fellow-citizens money has been coined, 
and now it must be spent with jubilant rec- 
reation. It cannot be helped. Men and 
women will dance and pipe when the specter 
is at their own doors, and naught can stay it. 
Manly men and womanly women yield to the 
hour, and forget that the feast shall pall, and 
sorrow come in like a flood, because of their 
jubilations. Time only can cure the evil, 
and time most surely shall cure it when the 
eyes of the people are fairly opened to the 
terrible fact that their homes have been 
ruined while they have been rejoicing. 
Could the war be stayed to-day, the child 


is old and gray would share in the harvest 
now garnering. It is well to think of some 
of these things as we join in the summer 
respite and rejoicing. 

The men and women who will make merry 
at Saratoga will have sadder thoughts than 
they could have had a year ago, if they look 
over the months and think of the tide that 
has been bearing onward. The year brings 
around little of bright and fulsome rejoicing 
for the seeker of pleasure. War has been 
growing sterner and sterner. Its ghastly 
shape is everywhere about us. Crippled 
men pass us on nearly every pavement, and 
all through the country there is sorrow and 
mourning. Five hundred hospitals filled to 
overflowing tell the story. The “wall of 
fire” that was described so glowingly has 
become a furnace for mangling, distortion, 
and agony. The bodies of the dead are 
buried where they fell, and friends have not 
even the poor satisfaction of looking upon 
the features of their loved ones. The inspi- 
ration of martial music has become a knell. 
We see more tattered and blood-stained 





not always write good poems, nor does a 


that should be born when the youngest of us’ 


flags than we do whole and untouched ones, 
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It is all war, war, war. Blood is flowing out 
like water. And the unknown suffering—the 
unwritten agonies—are greater thanall. Shall 
there not be some thought of these things as 
we tarry at the Springs? Shall it not stay 
the carousal in some degree, and shall not 
earnest sympathy for our soldiers take the 
place of the usual meaningless twaddle? 

There will doubtless be a great deal of 
gossip in a humorous way about the efforts 
of the ladies to prevent the use of imported 
luxuries. The less that is said about this 
the better. There should rather be an 
economy that can reach every department of 
life. We need more earnest words and sym- 
pathy that shall make the suffering soldiers 
feel that in truth they are not forgotten, and 
that their toils are appreciated. We need 
sober conversation. Let the subject be the 
soldier—the brave ones dead—the brave 
ones living. But, above all things, it will be 
a matter of regret if in the solstice of cloud 
and sorrow the hours are spent in foolish 
dissipation. The soldier always considers 
what is being said and done at home, and it 
always makes him strong to know that the 
friends who are out of dafiger are not care- 
less to his comfort and to his fate. Can we 
afford to make merry when passing through 
such an ordeal? Is not the land in mourn- 
ing, and ought not all hearts to feel the sor- 
row? 

And how little worthy of respect are those 
men who loll away their time in tawdry dis- 
plays of their apparel, or in idle carousal, 
while their fellows are on the field—in the 
trenches—in the hospitals—in their graves 
—that they may be secure. Can a true 
woman, loving her country, honoring the 
dead and living, look upon a silly, useless, 
senseless Saratoga fop with other than dis- 
gust, in these days when every man should 
be up and doing? Is there not a truer in- 
signia of worth now than money? The 
maimed and the crippled, the poor soldier 
who has served faithfully and almost unto 
death—is he not more deserving of public 
favor? It surely would not be out of place 
to think and talk of some of these things as 
we while away time at the Springs. 








EDITORS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


PROPOSITION has been made in certain 

quarters for the establishing of a college 
for the education of young men for the editorial 
profession. The idea is worth considering. 
Education for the other professions is thought 
necessary, for the reason that it is deemed 
essential that the care of the morals, the 
health, and the social relations of the com- 
munity should be intrusted to only compe- 
tent persons. That the profession of an 
editor has been overlooked is due in part to 
the fact that publishing is comparatively ‘a 
new business. The newspaper is a creation 
of the last fifty years, arid it is only within 
the last thirty vears that it began to have so 
powerful an influence on the politics and the 
thought of civilized nations. The manage- 
ment of the press, it may be said, has so 
far been left to accident. In small country 
places papers are generally conducted by 
printers merely to supply a medium for local 
and legal advertising, whereas in the large 
cities they are generally started in the 
interests of leading political parties. The 
highest type of journalism can only flourish 


is one which, while epitomizing the news 
from all parts of the world, giving to each 
portion the prominence due to its importance, 
is competent to discuss intelligently the events 
of the time, and at the same time speak with 
entire independence on politics and all other 
questions which divide the masses of men. A 
mere party organ, however able, can never 
obtain a wide-spread influence in a free come 
munity. When it becomes the advocate, it 
ceases to be the judge. There is an innaté 
sense of fairness among men, irrespective of 
their political affiliations, which prevents them 
from believing that one party is always right 
and the other always wrong. Hence those 
papers have achieved the greatest success 
and the widest influence which either 
belonged to no distinctive party or were far 
in advance of the party with which they 
acted. The New York Tribune is probably 
the best type of a party newspaper in this 
country, yet it never has slavishly obeyed 
the behests of party. It has always had a 
mind of its own. Whenit was a whig paper, 
it held views on the slavery question which 
were not those of its political friends; it 
merely used party to advance the principles 
which it represented. The London Times is 
an example of a newspaper which has never 
continued for an’y length of time the advocacy 
of any one political organization. It has 
been tory, whig, conservative, and even 
radical, but always having for its aim— 
though not the highest aim for a journal—to 
represent the current public opinion of Eng- 
land. Newspapers, such as they are at the 
present time, demand the highest develop- 
ment of intellect for conductors. The stand- 
ard for an editor has been much elevated 
during the past fifteen years, but there is 
still too much of party spirit. 


In discussing the subject of newspapers, 
the public are not apt to discriminate be- 
tween the news and the editorial department 
of a paper. The main feature of a public 
journal in England and on the Continent is. 
the editorial writing ; in America the most 
successful journals are those which pay 
special attention to news. No one can deny 
that the New York Herald owes its success 
to the diligence with which it collects news, 
and the manner in which it places it before 
its readers. And yet its editorials are little 
better than so much dish-water. The talent 
which makes a great newspaper is entirely 
different from that which gives point and 
character to its editorial columns. The 
ablest papers, editorially, in this country are 
not those which have the largest circulation. 
Burke’s definition of a daily paper, that it is 
the history of the world for one day, is ac- 
cepted by the press of America to a much 
greater extent than by that of England or 
France. A splendidly written article wilf 
sell the London Times, but it will not sell a 
New, York daily. it would seem easy enough 
to get up the news of*the day, but the 
public always buy the paper in which it is 
the fullest and tle most attractively set 
forth. More than that, two papers having 
the same news, word for word, may lie side 
by side, yet the public will purchase the one 
which makes the most of what it has. 


Of course, no ordinary collegiate training 
will make a good editor. Excellence in writ- 
ing is very good as far as it goes, but it by 
no means follows that the possession of it 





a poorly written article on a subject'in which 
the public is interested often attracts more 
notice than one that is splendidly written on 
a subject of less moment. Just what are the 
requisites for a good editor it were hard to 
specify. In general terms, however, he 
must be a man alive to all that engages the 
thoughts of the community ; he must be ever 
on the alert for news, and give the most 
prominence to that which at the time is of 
the greatest moment ; he must be a man of 
shrewd judgment and quick decision ; above 
all, he must ever keep in mind that the sub- 
ject in which the public are the most inter- 
ested is the one about which they are the 
most desirous of reading. An editor, like a 
poet, is born, not made. Practice may doa 
great deal for him, but, above all, he must 
be endowed with certain natural qualities 
which peculiarly fit him for the position. 
We may say here that it has always seem- 
ed strange to us that the editorial profession 
is not recognized by any of our colleges. It 
appears to be taken for granted in those in- 
stitutions that every student intends to be a 
minister or a lawyer or a doctor or a mer- 
chant. This is all wrong. The general col- | 
legiate training is undoubtedly benefitial, 
regardless of the profession adopted in after | 
life ; but certain modifications might be made 
in favor of those who intend to follow the 
profession of journalism. It is time that this 
profession was properly recognized. The 
recognition might save many a man from 
total failure, who, because of a natural readi- 
ness in writing which indiscreet friends have 
unduly praised, has attempted to gain a posi- 
tion for which he was in nowise fitted. 
Sooner or later this will be done, and the 
sooner it is done the better. 








Tue democratic party is in a quandary 
as to the time of holding its national con- 
vention, one portion of the party urging its 
postponement until September, and another 
insisting upon its being holden at the ap- 
pointed time, July 4th. The former claim 
that it is useless for the party to adopt a 
platform and nominate a candidate for the 
presidency until the result of the present 
military campaign is definitely settled, which 
cannot be expected as early as July 4th ; and, 
farther, that meantime the two wings of the 
republican party, having no opponent but 
each other, will become estranged beyond 
the hope of reunion. The other portion 
argue that now is the time for the democratic 
party to take its stand before the people, 
lest many who would otherwise join it 
attach themselves to the radical democracy. 
The name of General Hancock as a candidate 
for the presidency, if he would accept the 
nomination, has been canvassed somewhat 
in private circles, and is said to meet with a 
cordial response. Why the democratic 
party should desire to get contro! of the 
government at all is a question worth the 
consideration of its leaders. It is not always 
the best thing for a party to be in power. 








PenpinG the order for another draft, there 
is quite a lively business doing in the pur. 
chase of substitutes. The price of an accept- 
able substitute is now about five hundred 
dollars, and wealthy gentlemen are buying 
them under the impression that, in the eve?" 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

Somz time ago, it will be remembered, a commission 
was appointed to inquire into the position of the British 
Royal Academy in relation to the Fine Arts, Their report 
recommended several radical changes in the constitution 
of that venerable body, and, as was to be expected, has 
elicited some *‘ Observations of the Members of the Royal 
Academy” in reply, The academicians agree with many 
of the views of the commissioners, but instead of at- 
tempting to unite in one establishment all the existing 
societies connected with the arts, they recommend the en- 
Jargement of their own body by the increase of its profes- 
sional members and the removal of restrictions with 
regard to members of other art societies—a proposition 
certainly characteristic of men wiélding a recognized 
power in the domain of art and jealous of interference 
with their privileges by “‘ outsiders,” but which may not 
be entirely satisfactory to the public. 

Their plan for increasing the efficiency of the Academy 
is, in general terms, to increase the number of academi- 
cians from forty, the present limit, to fifty ; to make no 
farther elections to the present class of associates, and to 
gradually substitute for ita new class of associates, un- 
limited as to number, and comprising painters, sculptors, 
architects, andengravers. The introduction of the **lay 
element,” proposed by the commissioners, is regarded as 
an “uncalled for innovation,” but there is a sort of half 
promise that the pictures of outside contributors shall be 
fairly hung at the annual exhibitions, which, considering 
the various class interests to be consulted, may perhaps 
be doubted. 

Among other suggestions made by the academicians is 
one to place architecture on a footing with the sister arts. 
It is therefore recommended to set apart a room for special 
instruction in this branch, provided sufficient space be 
available. On this proviso the whole scheme of renovation 
and reform, whether proposed by the commission or the 
academicians, may be said to turn, and the latter await 
with anxiety the decision as to the conditions under 
which they may occupy the whole of the National Gallery 
in Trafalgar square. The ‘‘ Observations” close with the 
following paragraph, which is not without force : 





“We cannot refrain from remarking that the commis- 
sioners who have come to the conclusion, justly or not, 
that a very moderate addition of the lay element might 
assist the judgment of artists, seem to have overlooked the 
tendency of their argument in an opposite sense, having 
apparently felt no want of professional judgment in their 
private and final decisions.” 

Among the pictures now on exhibition in London are 
two by Holman Hunt—‘‘The After-Glow in Egypt,” a 
whole-length, life-sized figure of a Fellaheen girl of the 
Plains of Memphis, returning from the harvest field, and 
bearing upon her head a ripened sheaf of corn, around 
which hover a fiock of pigeons; and ‘‘The Sea-King’s 
Peaceful Triump!: on London Bridge, 10th of March, 
1863,” representing the scene at that place on the night of 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales. In this picture Mr. 
Hunt makes his first appearance as a humorous painter, 
and is said to have delineated modern London character 
with admirable effect. 

On the 13th and 14th of May the collection of the late 
J. M. Threlfall, of Manchester, consisting almost exclu- 
sively of drawings and paintings by British artists, was 
sold at prices varying from twenty guineas to nearly a 
thousand. Among the pictures sold were “ Scene from 
Woodstock,” by J. Faed, 430 gs.; ‘‘Cranmer at the 
Traitor’s Gate,” by F. Goodall,” 640 gs.; and ‘The 
Quoit Players,” 380 gs., and ‘‘ The Disobedient Prophet,’ 
950 gs., by Linnell, The total sum realized by the two 
days’ sale was £15,586 16s. 

On the 16th and 17th, the remaining works of the late 
W. Hunt, comprising a ‘very large number of smalj 
and generally unimportant sketches and drawings 
made at all periods of his life, were disposed of at auction, 
The prices, considering the quality of the collection, were 
good, and the total sum realized was £2,337 7s. 


A number of pictures belonging to various persons 
were sold on the 21st, among which were the following by 
Turner: ‘‘ Moon rising over Snowdon,” an early work, 
2451 10s. ; “‘Easby Abbey ” (1813,) £814 10s.; and “ The 
Abbey Pool,” also an early work, £357. 


In the new East Court of South Kensington Museum 
has just been placed on exhibition what is said to be the 
largest collection of tapestries and embroideries in the 
world. In connection with it may also be seen numerous 
large and splendid specimens of stained glass of domestic 
manufacture, indicating an extraordinary devel t 


P 


within the la-t few years in that branch of the fine arts. 





The Frencl: painter Desauges has visited London for 
the purpose of painting the Conference of Diplomatists 
now endeavoring to patch up a European peace. 

The new Museum ef Vienna is about to receive a valu- 
able addition in the celebrated Esterhazy collection ofart- 
treasures, which contains about 800 paintings, besides 
many exquisite scu'ptures, engravings, drawings, etc. 
Among the paintings ure well-known master-pieces of the 


Italian, Spanish, and Old Dutch schools. The Murillos 
alone number ten, and are good specimens. 


Dr. Waagen, who has done so much to make known the 
art-treasures of Great Britain, has just published an elab- 
orate description of the picture-galleries of St. Peters- 
burg. Ke gave his principal attention to the imperial 
collection in the palace of the Hermitage, which he con- 
siders equal to those of Munich, Berlin, or Vienna, and 
inferior only to those of the Louvre, of Dresden, of Flor- 
ence, and of Madrid. This statement will surprise many, 
but it is made by one fully competent to judge. The 
emperor, it seems, is the owner of not less than 4,000 pic- 
tures in St. Petersburg alone. 


Mr. Redgrave, R.A., surveyor of the crown pictures, is 
about to publish a ‘‘ Catalogue of all the pictures belong- 
ing to the Crown,” in the various palaces in England, to 
be illustrated with photographs. 





PHILADELPHIA ART NOTFS. 


PatLapgtpura, June 11, 1864, 

Art last the great preparations which, during the past 
winter have absorbed almost exclusively the attention of 
our people, have brought forth their fruit, and the Central 
Fair is a reality. I have previously spoken of the build- 
ings in their crude state, but no description can do justice 
to their splendor in their present luxuriance of decora- 
tion. These buildings are quite a wonder of skill, both in 
design and in erection. How well the architect, Mr. H. 
E. Wrigley, has done his part, the delight of the public 
can testify. And as for the builders, it need only be said 
that this great expanse of galleries—three miles, they say 
—has been put up and adorned within a month. I have 
never seen a more imposing roof than that of the central 
avenue, with its graceful arch and bright decorations of 
pictures, flags, and green boughs, carefully allowed to en- 
ter from the trees without. This is the great artery of the 
fair: here the crowd is thickest, the brightest goods are 
exposed ; and here, at the foot of the great flagstaff, the 
orchestra plays spirited marches that bring into cadence 
the trampling feet, or sprightly galops that greatly stir 
the attendant maidens, and cause them to think over the 
possibilities of a grand ‘‘German” upon that broad 
broad floor when the fair is over. With this central nave 
many of the departments communicate ; the various de- 
positories of curiosities, the Arms and Trophies, with its 
relics and its big guns, the Restaurant, and the Horticul- 
tural Department. Through this palace of beauty, which 
I had rather not attempt to describe, you reach the great 
attraction of the fair—the Fine Arts Gallery ; and here one 
is quite bewildered in the long stretch of pictures which 
have been gathered not only from our own collections. but 
from New York, Boston, and other cities, where the artists 
and collectors have generously and patriotically contri 
buted their choicest works to make this, I think it may 
without boasting be said, the finest collection ever gathered 
together in this country. 

The gallery itself is a remarkably fine one, running the 
entire length of the Vine street front, some five hundred 
feet, with a width of about twenty-five feet, and a pro- 
portionate height. The walls are of brick, with a metallic 
roof, and separated from the other buildings by fire-proof 
doors, so as to guard against damage by fire, though this 
would seem almost impossibie with the admirable arrange- 
ment of telegraph which runs throughout the buildings, 
and, by means of alarm-boxes in the different @@part ts, 
would instantly communicate any danger to the police 
office at the eastern gate. The gallery is lighted from the 
middle of the roof, and the light diffused by a screen 
below ; the walls are of a pleasant cool gray, the floor 
comfortably covered with matting, and everything com- 
bines to make a splendid gallery, the only unpleasant reflec- 
tion being that it is to remain so shorta time. So much 
for the shell ; the kernel is positively great. There are no 
less than fourteen hundred pictures upon the walls, and 
among them a proportion of good infinitely greater than I 
had expected or thought possible. The hanging of so 
large & number of pictures is no inconsiderable task, and 
yet it has been accomplished, and well accomplished, in a 
week’s time, thanks to the indefatigable committee and 
the equally indefatigable picture-hanger of the Academy. 
I have very little fault to find with the arrangement; a 
few improvements might, perhaps, have been suggested, 
but, considering the magnitude of the undertaking, it may 
be regarded as a great success. The most important pic- 
tures are placed at intervals upo. the line, and smaller 
works grouped around. There is one thing here, however, 
which I do not like. Of course we want good picturcs in 
good positions, but I do not think it right to make dis- 
tinctions in favor of a few, by the use of upholstery and 
other adornments, as has been done in the case of Bier- 
stadt’s “‘ cocky Mountains.” a little Meissonier, and one 
or two others. At the eastern end of the gailery is the 
Water Color Department, a room about thirty feet square, 
where is a large and good collection of drawings by our 
own artists, and by the prominent men of the English 
school. Of some of these, as well as of many pictures in 
the main gallery, I hope to speak at another time, witha 








catalogue to guide me, for this indispensable companion 





is not yet issued, and without it my remarks upon the pic- 
tures must be slight and rambling. 


Entering through the Water Color Gallery, the first pic- 





tures which attract are the contributions of the Artist’s ] 
Fund Society. Some of these, it must be confessed, are of 
not first-rate examples of their painters’ powers, and it Py 


is to be regretted that several of these gentlemen should 


not have thought the object worthy of their best efforts ; but = 
they are welcome as the free offering of a profession which on 
has been excelled by none in its devotion to the cause, and tu 
there are among them many charming little pictures which for 
make this a most attractive collection, The pictures are, op 
for the most part, of uniform size, about twelve by sixteen all 
inches, and marked upon the frame with the initials of to. 
the society and the date. Among them J notice one of 
Wilcox’s sweet little bits of sunny green, and a landscape Di 
by Fennimore—a group of trees and spreading meadow gr 
beyond, This is the best work I have seen of Mr. Fenni- ap 
more, whose name is but new to us, but whose works ex- G: 
hibited this year show no common ability ; earnest study fa’ 
of nature would soon give him a high rank. Richards’s th 
picture is very sweet and delicate, and an admirable repre- by 
sentation of spring, but the subject is not interesting, nor at 
do I think it does justice to our expectations. Mr. Rich- ex 
ards is well represented, however, in another part of the se 
gallery, by two larger pictures which hang by one of the at 
entrance doors: one a fine wood scene, with tall green w 


trees, whose luxuriant leafage is beautifully painted with Li 
all the living care of this disciple of nature ; the other an 










Adirondack view, not dissimilar to his Bouquet Valley in " 
the Academy Exhibition, but to me less gratifying. Wil- ns 
liams gives a river scene with cattle, which is exceedingly se 
quiet and pleasing ; and T, Moran an autumn wood view, be 
which looks like a repetition of that shown at the Acad- w 
emy, and which I mentioned then, F 
Rothermel’s picture pleased me very much ; he has for- bi 
tunately spared us the grand historical, aud painted a ve 
simple little picture of a single figure, which has really a F 
great deal of feeling. It is a poor woman, sitting in a m 
cold and empty room sewing a soldier’s overcoat, while ju 
she watches the cradle where her child is sleeping. She F 
looks very forlorn and pitiable in that broken walled fr 
garret, while her thin fingers work upon the coat which is 
may perhaps cover her absent dear one. The picture th 
touches us, sadly indeed, yet we feel more grateful to the ot 
artist for this little scene of poverty than for all his gor- m 
geous Moors and Romans. in 
George C. Lambdin’s contribution is a picture of spring- . 
time—a little girl reaching up to gather some blossoms y 
from an apple-tree. The figure is expressive, and the back- on 
ground, with the delicate tints of early spring, well - 
painted ; perhaps, though, some stronger points in the be 
figure might have improved it, There are several other . 
works which are deserving of notice among these: a - 
moonlight river scene by Otter, a beautiful female head by e 
Furniss, the little figure pictures of Schussele, Winner, and a 
Bensell, a comical animal picture by Bispham, and others. : 
A row of album sketches is shown upon the same wall, ni 
to the number of forty or fifty, almost every professional re 
artist in the city being represented. Many of these are 
excellent and will make «a most pleasing collection. fa 
There is also another smaller album, but containing eon- v 
tributions from our best men, to be presented to Miss be 
Cushman, in acknowledgment of her services for the Com- * a 
mission; I have not, however, seen this at the fair. “ 
When I shall have visited the gallery more frequently, | cl 
can better speak of the prominent pictures; at present I tr 
can only say that the effect of the whole is very imposing, N 
though I will not deny that for very many of the most at- o 
tractive works we are indebted to the galleries of New ii 
York. w 
Among the many attractions of the fair is the news- 8 
paper, ‘Our Daily Fare,” a sprightly little publication, be 
designed, the editors say, to be a lasting memorial of the a 
enterprise. It is to be regretted, however, that the art of T 
the period should not have had a better representation in t 
this memorial than the heading of the paper. Of the h 
abilities of Mr. Charles G. Leland, as a literary man, we b 
do not complain, but it does not always follow that he y 
who can edit a paper can also illustrate it, Mr. Leland, v4 
however, thought differently, and has accordingly drawn t 
a head-piece, and farthermore has signed his name in a 
full thereto. We have a most impossible female, with f 


arms that would reach, if she is not very much taller than 
the Venus of Milo, about to her feet, who holds out a 
small card receiver, probably with the idea of inviting 
contributions of postage currency. We have also various 
coats of arms lying around in a somewhat promiscuous 
manner, and the most improved of fancy letters. it may 
seem out of place to criticise so small a thing as a news- 
paper heading, but it is not, if this is to remain, as it 
should, as an example of what we could do not only in 
writing, but in drawing, in the city of Philadelphia, in this 
year of grace 1864. 


An excellent view of the fair buildings has been drawn 
upon stone by Mr. James W. Queen, and published by 
Duvall, It is one of the best pieces of color lithography 
I have seen, and conveys an excellent idea of its subject. 
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The press is at work at the fair, and the print will find its 
way to many a home, L 
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DRAMA. 





“FRA DIAVOLO” AT THE WINTER GARDEN. 

Mr. H. J. Byron is one of the recognized funny men 
of London. He edits a comic paper, which is a rival to 
Punch, and contains much wittier letter-press, but not so 
good illustrations. His principal business, however, is 
the concoction of burlesques. Of these he produces about 
one a month. He travesties every successful play. He 
turns out aregular supply of Christmas pantomimes. As 
for ridiculous versions of the standard drama and the 
operas, he hasa large assortment constantly on hand, and 
all orders are thankfully received and promptly attended 
to. 

Mr. Byron’s best burlesques are ‘‘ Mazeppa” and “ Fra 
Diavolo.” The former is a charming caricature of the 
great Byron’s famous poem ; and it did not seem to be 
appreciated when Jefferson produced it at the Winter 
Garden a few years ago, nor was it received with much 
favor when played by Mr. Frank Drew at the Olympic 
this season. “‘ Fra Diavolo” was brought out at Wallack’s 
by the Florencesin the summer of 1862, but did not 
attract much attention, although all who were fortunate 
enough to see it have laughed over it ever since. At pre- 
sent, revived by the same artists, under better auspices, 
at the Winter Garden, it is drawing the whole town, and 
would probably run for as long a time here as it did in 
London, were not the Florences’ engagement limited in 
duration. 

“ Fra Diavolo” is travesty of the opera of the same 
name. We have no hesitation in saying that it ranks only 
second to John Brougham’s ‘ Pocahontas,” which we 
believe to be one of the best English burlesques ever 
written. For rollicking, roaring fun, it is unsurpassable. 
Fra Diavolo, the brigand chief, is not the hero of the 
burlesque. He is only a handsome *‘ walking gentleman,”’ 
very elegantly dressed, and very nicely acted by Mrs. 
Florence. No; the real hero is Beppo, who is not so 
much an Italian brigand as a Bowery Theater brigand, 
just enough exaggerated to be irresistibly ludicrous. Mr. 
Florence plays this part, and plays it bettcr than his best 
friends could have expected. The heaviness—the lump- 
ishness—which often mars this gentleman’s efforts adds to 
the effect of his comicalities in Beppo; and we confess 
ourselves unable to find a fault or suggest an improve- 
ment. Call Beppo a burlesque? It is rather a satirical 
imitation. Step out of the Winter Garden and over to 
Niblo’s, where they are playing ‘‘ Bel Demonio,” and 
you shall see serious acting of the same sort. Nunan 
and Collier, at that theater and in that play, burlesque 
nature as severely as Mr, Florence burlesques them. 
Three-fourths of the theatrical profession are members of 
the rant and fustian school upon which Beppo is a satire. 
Whether that school will ever die out is a question. 
Critics have tried in vain to write it down and argue it 
down. But if anything can destroy it utterly, such 
performances as that of Mr, Florence really appear to 
have the best chance. For that reason alone—to say 

thing of the t they excite—we shall always be 
ready to welcome them and to assist them. 

We must condense into a single paragraph the few 
farther remarks that we have to make about ‘ Fra Dia- 
volo.” The music is exceedingly good, particularly the 
beggar’s chorus from Faust, to which the words of ** Jack 
and Gill” have been adapted. But the music is not 
“ mostly original by Mr. John Cooke,” as the playbills 
claim. ‘‘ Selected by Mr. John Cooke ” might be nearer the 
truth. Mrs. Chanfrau, as Zerlina, sings and acts capitally. 
Mr. Vining Bowers, as one of the Italian police, is very 
comical, especially in the scene where he parts with Zer- 
lina, a la the stage heroes. Mp. Davenport does not act 
well, and manages to offend the respectable portion of the 
audience by impudently introducing an indecent double 
entendre. The ballet is fair, but not very large. The 
costumes are appropriately grotesque and picturesque. 
The chorus is pretty satisfactory. We are sorry to see 
that the parsimony or inexcusable want of taste which 
has always disgraced this establishment has been inherited 
by the new proprietors, who are understood to be Messrs. 
W. Stuart, Edwin Booth, and J.S. Clarke. They have 
not given ‘‘ Fra Diavolo”’ all the scenery required by the 
text, and that which they have supplied is dingy, dirty, 
and altogether discreditable to a theater,pretending to be 
first class. 











MUSIC. 


Tax summer season in New York, unlike that in Lon- 
don, is never the season for music. Our opera companies 
then disband, to distribute themselves among the watering- 
places or the mountains, while the managers seek repose 
and quiet at Long Branch or on Staten Island, or else 
make those mysterious visits to Europe which result ia the 
securing of fresh troupes, composed of singers never 
heard of before on this side of the water, but nevertheless 
positively weighed down (in the advertisements) with 
transatlantic honors. 

Mr. Grau, returning with his troupe from the West, in- 
tended to have given a short operatic season here during 
the present month, but the warm weather, the apparent in- 





difference of the public to the enterprise, and the difficulty 
of obtaining a suitable tenor—for Mazzoleni held his talents 
at too high a price—all combined to induce him to abandon 
the scheme. 

Brignoli, whose career of late has been rather unfor- 
tunate, has been engaged by Max Strakosch to go on a 
parlor-operatic tour with Adelaide Phillips as prima 
donna. The rest of the company, excepting Susini the 
admirable basso, is but indifferent; yet, as it is intended 





majority of his class, was precocious in other than a musi- 
cal direction. Though a Portuguese by birth, he talked 
fluently, besides his mother tongue, Spanish, French, 
German, and English. He was an accomplished chess- 
player and a skillful arithmetician, and was better read 
in English literature than most American boys of his age— 
about fifteen years. Even the quaint phraseology which 
Dickens puts in the mouth of some of his characters, and 





only to give ‘‘ Don Pasquale” and ‘‘ Il Barbiere,”’ and simi” 
lar operas which do not necessitate choruses, it will do 
very well under the circumstances. The troupe have 
given two performances in Portland, which were not 
p jarily ful, and are now in Canada, where 
the name of Brignoli, like the king’s, is a tower of 
strength. Max Strakosch takes with him, as his right- 
hand man, De Vivo, the lively and popular agent so well- 
known in the newspeper world. 

The floating fragments of Anschutz’s German company, 
re-enforced by Carl Formes, returned from his engagement 
with Grau’s Italian troupe in the West, have lately given a 
few performances in Philadelphia with fair success. 
Habelmann, the tenor, sang with unusual effect. 





A NEW STAR. 


Nothing farther has been heard of Fry’s opera, ‘‘ Notre 
Dame ;” nor is there any intimation that it will be speed- 
ily reproduced in this city. Maretzek will open in the 
fall at the Academy of Music, and will introduce to the 
public a new contra:to singer in the person of Miss G——, 
a lady possessing a remarkably deep and telling voice, 
although as yet she has never sung on the operatic stage. 
The new star is at present a member of the choir of a 
down-town Roman Catholic church. She will make her 
operatic debut as Azucena in the ‘* Trovatore,” and, it is 
expected, will prove another notable addition to the fine 
voices which our country has given to the Italian lyric 
atage. 

A MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


The ** music festivals” of England, which usually take 
place in some grand old cathedral, are to be imitated in 
this country this year. In the month of September a con- 
vention of boy choirs from Boston and this city and 
vicinity will be held at Trinity church, New York, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry S, Cutler, the organist. The 
programme of music will be from the best masters, Han- 
del, as is usual on such occasions, preponderating. Tickets 
of admission will cost one dollar each, and besides the boy 
singers, the best adult vocalists of the city will take part. 


CHILD MUSICIANS. 


Little Clara Fisher, who gave a concert not long since 
at Niblo’s Saloon, is a child of really extraordinary prom- 
ise, and there is reason to predict for her a career not 
inferior in brilliancy to that of Adelina Patti. She 
sang at her concert an air by Reichardt, a difficult extract 
from ‘‘ Trovatore,’’ and the soprano in a trio (in the opera 
asestett) from Donizetti’s ‘“* Lucia.” In the latter selec- 
tion it seemed a curious inversion of all the rules of con- 
sistency to see this child, at an age when most of her 
natural playmates are still devoted to their dolls and their 
baby-houses, standing between two adult men, and sing- 
ing with them as an equal or superior—her voice soaring 
far above their heavy bass and penetrating tenor, and 
proving the leading interpreter of the difficult music of 
one of the most accomplished of operatic composers. In 
New Orleans little Clara Fisher has already had a great 
success, and health and tuition and maturity are only 
needed to insure for her fame and fortune. 

Another American prodigy is now winning fame in Eng- 
land—young Willie Pape, the Mobile pianist, who has been 
gppointed pianist to the Princess of Wales, which does 
not mean at all that he plays every day before that lady, or 
that he gives her lessons, or is a favored guest at her ta- 
ble; but simply that he has performed once in her hear- 
ing, and that as a piece of great condescension he is 
allowed to place on his cards the words *‘ Pianist to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales.” This condescen- 
sion, however, secures to him the patronage of Mrs. Jar- 
ley’s friends, ‘‘ the ndbility and gentry,” and little Willie 
Pape now gives his ‘annual concert” at Hanover-square 
Rooms before the élite of England. His immense repertoire 
of selections, played from memory, equals or surpasses 
that of any other pianist who has ever visited England ; 
and to this add a quiet modesty, and, if the almost para- 
doxical expression may be allowed, a boyish dignity, and 
it is not surprising that Willie Pape is to-day one of the 
most popular concert performers in all England. 

Writing about musical prodigies, we are reminded of 
that graceful young performer Teresa Carreiio, who, after 
a retirement of over a year from public life, returns to it 
again more accomplished than ever, and the better calcu- 
lated to win and deserve judicious applause. This little 
lady has been giving concerts in the smaller cities of this 
vicinity, with greater artistic than pecuniary success, It 
is almost discouraging to even accomplished adult per- 
formers to hear a little girl like Teresa play with apparent 
ease compositions which seem beyond their most laborious 
exertions to master. 

Another musical prodigy of unusual ability and preco- 
city was the pianist Arthur Napoleon, who visited this 
country a few years ago. But this gifted Jad, unlike the 





which foreigners seldom appreciate, he-enjoyed witlr the 
keenest zest. During his stay in this country, he morc- 
over employed his leisure hours in writing a novel in Eng- 
lish—a love story, in point of literary merit at lea:t equal 
to the majority of second-rate novels published so profusely 
in this country. The manuscript of this unfinished work, 
closely written on long-cap paper, Arthur would keep 
under his pillow in his room at the Prescott House or the 
Hotel d’Europe in this city, adding a chapter early in the 
morning or late at night after one of his admirable con- 
certs. Only his most intimate friends, and but very few 
of those, were ever aware of the existence of this work, 
which under the circumstances may be considered really 
remarkable. 

There are several beautiful boys who have lately been 
giving concerts in this city and Brooklyn, under the title 
of the Bretto children. The largest of these, about four- 
teen years old, is Emil Gramm, who is one of the most 
polished little gentlemen of the day, a Chesterfield in 
manners and a cherub in personal beauty, with the 
plumpness, not to say adiposity, belonging to those spe- 
cimens of supernal beings. He is the best violinist of the 
so-called Bretto children, and is now in Europe pursuing 
his studies. The second boy is Bernard Mollenhauer, 
about thirteen years old, who may be seen any evening 
playing in his father’s orchestra at Wallack’s Theater, and 
doing his part as well as the baldest of veterans—for the 
majority of orchestra players are in the condition of the 
prophet derided by those biblical children who were subse- 
quently devoured by bears—who have been at their voca- 
tion for the last thirty years. The youngest brother, Rich- 
ard, achild with brown ringlets and a sweet infantile face, 
plays the cornet, an instrument which seems pecu- 
liarly unfitted for a child, yet one which he manages 
with skill worthy of an adult. Besides these may be men- 
tioned Emil Mollenhauer, a cousin of Bernard and Rich- 
ard, and Ernest Heine, a boy of six years old, both of 
them violinists of a certain degree of skill, though as yet 
without expression in their playing. 

It is the fashion to deprecate the performances of 
musical prodigies, but it should be. remembered that 
every great musician of modern times began as a prodigy. 
Mozart was a prodigy; Meyerbeer played the piano at 
concerts when he was nine years old; Adelina Patti, the 
most popular prima donna in Europe, sang in public at 
eight—and the maturity of all these did not belie their 
early promise. Indeed, by far the greater majority of 
musical prodigies become, when they grow up, great musi- 
cians. We are perfectly aware that an impression is 
abroad that this is not the case—that musical children of 
precocious talent sink into merest mediocrity when adults. 
But all musical history proves the contrary, and it will 
moreover be generally found that these assertions are 
made by the most utter of mediocrities, who, as children, 
were themselves the most commonplace of little creatures. 
Music is a gift not given to idiots or fools; it is an addi- 
tional grace bestowed by the Creator upon certain favor d 
mortals in addition to the usual qualities? Take all the 
musical children we have enumerated, deprive them of 
their musical gifts, and they will be found to be just as 
smart as other boys and girls; they will read as well and 
write as well as the average of youth of their age. Let 
them have the same advantages, and they will acquire 
equal accomplishments ; and there is no reason why, be- 
cause they have a superadded talent, those who are 
without it should attempt to cover them with obloquy by 
their incessantly monotonous and wearisome insipid 
sneers against ‘‘ musical prodigies.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 


Lonpon, May 25, 1864, 
DERBY DAY. 


To-pay is Derby Day, the greatest day of England, when 
every movable personage, from the lowest gypsy to H. 
R. H. the Prince of Wales, rushes frantically to the race- 
course ; for the Derby Parliament adjourns as sacredly 
as for Easter, and would so adjourn if peace or war 
throughout Europe were hovering on the balance of its 
counsels. Last Derby there was a sluice of rain from 
dawn to night ; but better things seem probable to-day. 
The French Derby, by the way, occurred last Monday, and 
the very appropriate result for France was that ‘‘ Civil- 
ity” beat ‘‘Affidavit” by a length. Iam sorry that I can- 
not send you any report of the day by this letter, though 
the telegraph will have preceded me and given you the 
all-important tidings of which horse beat; and if you 
think the news from Virginia more important, it must be 
through an egotism which a real Englishman would find 
quite inexplicable. So I must hurry off my little budget 
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of gossip and hasten to the field of conflict. On Derby 
Day the motto is ‘* Ride si sapis.” 


THE POLYTECHNIC. 


Lately I spent five hours at that most remarkable insti- 
tution, I suppose, of the world, the ‘ Polytechnic.” It is 
an omnium gatherum if ever there was one. In it you 
find little engines in full whirl made after every pattern 
evef discovered; glass-blowing; miniature coal mines 
with little automaton miners, baskets, and coal-cars at 
work ; miniature Bengal jungles with lions emerging from 
lairs ; a little ocean with islands traced down tothe bottom, 
and the submarine telegraph cable that was, with ships 
tossing on the waves above; aquaria, pictures, statues; a 
large pool of water, into which a man descends with a case 
for his head and walks about; then gentlemen and ladies de- 
scending in a bona fide diving-bell ; then lectures on science; 
ventriloquism; dissolving views ; and ghosts in extraordin- 
ary quantity—for; the Polytechnic is the home and work- 
shop of Pepper, the inventor of the theatrical ghost. They 
make the ghost at the Polytechnic charmingly. On the 
afternoon that I was there the old Chronicle of St. Hubert 
watching his armor to win the golden spurs was read and 
accompanied by very beautiful tableaux vivants. The 
story, I believe, is from ‘‘ Froissart.” It records that St. 
or Sir Hubert, to win his spurs—symbols of knighthood 
and securities of his marriage with his fair Agnes— must 
needs watch through the night to see that his armor was 
borne off by no demon—under oath to eat, drink, accept 
nothing, until the watch was over. He is successively 
tempted by the demon in the form of a monk offering him 
wine and to watch for him whilst he slept; then of a 
beautiful nymph who promises him a kingdom if he will 
go with her; then of a merchant who offers him gold, 
taunting him with the poverty to which he will bring his 
Agnes (the temptation which nearly succeeds): but he 
conquers, and the various tempters, which are but spirits, 
melt into thin air as they are vanquished. Whoever 
comes to London, let him begin with the Polytechnic ! 


A NEW ART. 


Photography has, in Paris, just given birth to what 
must be considered a new art. Itis called by its inventor, 
M, Willéme, photo-sculpture. It isa method of preparing, 
with the minute accuracy of photography, busts of living 
persons in plaster. Some specimens exhibited on Regent 
street, in this city, within the last few days have created 
quiteasensation. M. Claudet, the London agent, explains 
the process as follows : The person whose bust or statue is 
to be taken is placed in the centerof a circular apartment, 
forty feet in diameter, and twenty-four camerz obscure 
are placed along the wall at equal distances from him and 
from each other. By means of a latch, which raises and 
drops the slides simultaneously, twenty-four photographs 
of the many-sided sitter are taken at once, there being six 
front, six back, and twelve side views. The negative of 
one of the portraits is then placed in a magic-lantern, 
and the image it holds projected upon a large sheet of 
rough glass. The block of clay is then placed on a revolv- 
ing stand, the circumference of which is divided into 
twenty-four parts. A pantograph is then employed, by 
which the clay is cut exactly to represent the outline on 
the glass. When one photograph has been copied the 
image of the next is placed in the lantern, and the clay is 
turned round one-twenty-fourth of the circle. The result 
is that the block of clay exhibits twenty-four sides or 
facets, representing the twenty-four photographs. The 
bust then only needs a little finishing and polishing to be 
quite perfect. 


DR. NEWMAN AND MR. KINGSLEY. 


Dr. Newman’s “‘ Apologia vita sua,” as published, thus 
far has made a very profound impression upon this com- 
munity. A close friend of Mr. Kingsley informed me 
yesterday that he (Mr. K.) has been particularly impress- 
ed thereby, and it is not unlikely that his only reply will 
be a frank confession of having done wrong in the whole 
affair. His best friends advise to this course, and only 
Mr, Masson, the editor of the Reader, shows any incli- 
nation to support Mr. K. in the affair. But there are 
some Broad Churchmen who are rather nervous at Father 
Newman’s having fairly got the ear of the public, and his 
evident disposition to make use of it. That his powerful 
logic will persuade certain active-minded young men that 
the Broad Churchmen are resting upon a compromise 
with reason ; that there is no more reason for believing 
one miracle than for believing a thousand ; that he can 
bring to support the miracles of his Church more, and, in 
point of time, nearer and more cross-examinable wit- 
nesses than others can bring for the miracles of the New 
Testament ; and that the result of this will be a farther 
accession to the Romanists on one side, and to the rejecters 
of the supernatural on the other, at the expense of the 
Church--seems to be a growing and reasonable apprehen- 
sion, And Mr, Kingsley is likely to hear many sermons 
from the old text, ‘‘ Let sleeping dogs lie.” Meantime 
Mr. F. W. Newman, the heretical brother of the Catholic 
Father, has just delivered a lecture (‘‘ Against Hero-mak- 
ing in Religion”), of great power, which has produeed 
some discussion: its object was to show that Paul was 
much the superior of Jesus, and was the author of the 


what Jesus attempted to do was to establish a modified 
Judale sect, based on worship of himself. This lecture 
has not been, and at present may not be reported or pub- 
lished, but from notes before me I will send you one or two 
sentences of general and philosophic interest. ‘‘Men of 
genius are fewer than common men, but they are no acci- 
dent. God has provided for their regular and continuous 
recurrence ; their birth is ordinary and certain in every 
nation which is counted by millions.” ‘‘ A foolish dogma, 
a fanciful tenet, may easily be original ; but a pure, sound 
truth is more likely to have been old.” ‘‘ The question is 
less what a man has taught than what he has persuaded 
others.” “‘The present is ever growing out of the past 
with a vigor and a certainty which never allows the for- 
tunes of the race to be seriously dependent on any indi- 
vidual.” ‘‘In the vast and various battle of mind and 
soul against ignorance and bigoted routine, we know most 
imperfectly who have endured the worst brunt and have 
earned the most merit.” 


ROBERT BROWNING’S NEW WORK. 


Robert Browning’s new work comes out to-day, and will 
add much to the poet’s reputation. Few poems can be 
named in which such deep tones are touched and with 
such delicacy as those in ‘* James Lea,” a poemin which 
one scarcely knows which to admire most, the pathos or 
the strange ideas, There is said to be more than a poetic 
demolition of Mr. Home in ‘* Mr. Sludge, the Medium,” 
even some sharp thrusts at various persons who still shield 
and fawn upon him after having found him guilty of 
fraud. The story runs that a lady and gentleman of emi- 
nence, devout spiritualists, residing at Rome, confessed 
to Mr. Browning that during Mr. Home’s stay at their 
house they once forbade his putting his hand under the 
table, and the spirits wouldn’t rap, and Home burst into 
tears and confessed that on that occasion only he had de- 
ceived them ; that on one other occasion he had put phos- 
phorus on the tips of wires and stretched them from the 
roof of their house to represent certain spiritual appari- 
tions, ‘ And what did you say, how did you act, upon 
the discovery ?” asked Mr. Browning. ‘‘ Oh,” replied the 
lady, “‘I rebuked him severely; told him plainly how 
shameful it was that one who had been so supernaturally 
gifted should act so, and told him that he ought to re- 
pent.” ‘ And he still remained with you, and—”’ ‘ Oh, 
yes, we are perfectly sure that everything was genuine 
afterward.” Upon which the poet was so disgusted that 
he vented his indignation in ‘‘ Mr. Sludge.” Hiram Pow- 
ers also, I regret to learn, detected Home in frauds, and 
still shields and professes to believe in him. Home’s 
name is, by the way, neither Home nor Hume, but some 
alias that I have heard but forgotten—Smith or Jones pos- 
sibly. ‘Gold Hair,” the Legend of Pornic, was written 
at Pornic, where Mr, B. and his son spent several months 
last spring. This son, called Pinna but named Robert, 
is a fine lad, and is very like that brother of Mrs. Brown- 
ing whose early death by drowning cast such a shadow 
on her life. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

“ Manhattan,” the New York correspondent of the Lon- 
don Standard, has, you know, written a novel, called 
‘*Marion,” which is dedicated to Mr. Bennett, of the New 
York Herald, Well, Mudie & Co. have refused to allow it in 
their circulating library, on which two-thirds of London 
depend for their current reading, on account of its inde- 
cency. Mudie’s decision ruins the book with one class, 
but may make its fortune with another. 

Fechter as ‘“‘ Hamlet,” and the gradually fading ghost, 
is the theatrical sensation now. Undoubtedly Fechter has 
entirely overcome all foreign accent in rendering ‘*‘ Ham- 
let.” Tom Taylor’s new piece at the Olympic—‘‘ Sense 
dnd Sensation: a Morality ”—is a failure. " 

Holman Hunt’s new painting, ‘*The After-glow in 
Egypt,” was purchased by a collector, on the easel, fer 
£1,300, and as soon as exhibited was sold by him to a 
dealer for £2,000. Holman is a very attractive young 
man, besides being a glorious painter. M. D.C. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, June, 1864. 


Lippincott & Co, have inflicted another book upon the 
trade, which will go far toward establishing the reputation 
they have already gained for judgment and perspicacity in 
the selection of reading matter. It is entitled ‘‘ First and 
Last ; or, The Ways of God to Man,’’ and in its title is ex, 
tremely suggestive of the Ledger’s ‘‘The Skipper’s Vow, 
or the Demon of the Dardanelles.” Why it should be call- 
ed ‘First and Last” from an examination of the poem one 
would be unable to say, and could only suggest the opinion 
of acotemporary, that the author was aware it was the 
first thing of the kind ever written, and was fully confident 
that nothing like it would ever be produced again. It 
would be a great pleasure to speak well of this book, if 
only for the beautiful dedication the author has made of it 
to his wife, but as long as one has Milton at his right hand 
he looks with distrust upon a new biography of Adam and 
Eve, and a remodeling of *‘ Paradise Lost,”” ‘‘ The Ways 
of God to Man” may be characterized as a scientific pas- 
toral done up in a biographical form, introducing Adam 
and Eve to discourse upon the Author of the universe, why 





highest form of what is called Christianity to-day, whilst 


imaginary conversations very much like those contained 
in “The Ferry Boy and Financier.” The intensity of 
thought demanded by the discussions concerning the birth 
of the earth and the ways of Providence is frequently re- 
lieved by songs and discourses of lighter things. Early in 
the work our first parents are introduced reclining upon 
the green turf, under a willow, listening to the notes of the 
mocking-bird, till an accordant string in the woman’s 
heart is thrilled, and Eve’s first song falls from her fair 
lips : 
**T am glad when I rise in the morning ; 

I am glad when I lie down to rest ;” 


continuing with four stanzas of gladness and praise of her 
‘dearest and best.””’ Then the poem passes on to other 
themes, Eve talks of her doves, and the serpent is intro- 
duced, the most majestic of the three ; human nature sins, 
and Adam and Eve with frenzied joy ring out their trium- 
phant song, as they behold the universe alive with shout- 
ing crowds of shapes in angelic array : 


** Let us join with the glad swelling voices ; 
Let us join in the chorus sublime ; 
Hurrah and hurrah! 
Hurrah and hurrah! 
Hurrah ! for the sov’reigns of time.” 


And our last remembrances of the book are a vision of 
Adam dandling Cain upon his knee, and profound reflec- 
tions upon the labors the fall has entailed upon man. 

This week Ashmead & Evans, in the name of the Com. 
mittee on the Ludicrous of the Sanitary Fair, have brought 
out a ‘‘ New Book of Nonsense,” fashioned after the plan 
of the ** Book of Bubbles,” but surpassing it in originality 
of wit and caricature. Some of the hits are local, and 
appreciated only by the initiated ; but as a general thing 
our neighbors in New York and Boston have received 
their share of notice. Boston especially, dominated by 
Atlantic Emersonian thought, is most fitly represented by 
a lofty browed woman of the Platonic order tossed upon 
the vaguest doubts of cause and effect. Three or four of 
the illustrations, however, are in very bad taste, as they 
tend to cast a slight upon matters that should be consid- 
ered too sacred for the pencil of the caricaturist. Of these 
may be mentioned the one in reference to the garden of 
Eden, and one in which Job is figured as ‘an old buffer 
of Uz.’ If the very uncomplimentary illustration con. 
cerning ‘“‘an old party at Rome” had been omitted, the 
Catholic friends of the Sanitary Commission might be 
better pleased, The personal allusions to Dr. Bellows and 
Rey. Mr. Furness lack in wit and are poor hits upon 
peculiar sentiment and idiosyncrasies. Upon inquiryfI 
learn that the ladies of the committee alone are responsi- 
ble for the insertion, being determined to show themselves | 
jn spite of all reasoning, absolute masters of the under- 
taking. But in its other features, the ‘‘ New Book of 
Nonsense” stands far ahead of all other nonsensical 
books, and is of such a character that the world of neces- 
sity would have profound pity upon the man that could 
turn its leaves with unmoved countenance, 

The book department of the fair, which opened on the 
7th, is very well stocked with choice works. Among the 
books I noticed a set of Boydell’s ‘‘ Shakespeare,”’ valued 
at five hundred dollars. This is to be presented to Mr. 
James E. Murdock, in consideration of his generous services 
in giving readings in aid of the sick and wounded soldiers 
and seamen. Without doubt the finest piece of workman- 
ship in the department is a copy of Schiller’s ‘‘ Poems,'s 
presented by Frederick Leypoldt, The volume is printed 
by Cotta Stuttgart, and illustrated by Piloty, Ramberg, 
Schwind, and others. As a specimen of typographical 
execution, it must rank as the chief, as nothing I have 
seen, neither Ticknor & Fields’s “ Life of Prescott” nor 
‘“‘Daleth,” can compare in beauty of execution and 
wealth of illustration with this German print. I carefully 
examined many pages and was unable to find asingle flaw 
in type or shade, The book is crowded with vignettes, 
each of which is astudy in itself; and the larger illustra- 
tions, many of them of quarto size, are all photographs of 
the mellowest tint, made from the original drawings. 
After an examination of this book one can still find room 
for improvement in American work. The volume is val- 
ued at one hundred dollars; and I learn that at the 
present high rates of work a volume approximating in 
value to this could not be produced in this country for 
twice the sum, 

I may also mention, as a production of the Sanitary 
movement, fifty copies of ‘‘ An Artist’s Poems,” written 
and illustrated by Carl Heinrich Schmolze, translated by 
C. G. Leland, and published by Frederick Leypoldt. The 
work consists of seven illustrations photographed from the 
original lead pencil drawings, each accompanied by a 
poem in the original, side by side with Mr. Leland’s trans- 
lation. The photographs have all the characteristics of 
pencil drawings, and would easily pass for them. The 
volumes are to be sold, at the rate of ten dollars per copy, 
exclusively for the benefit of the fair. 

We have this week, from the same press, an elegant lit- 
tle volume of ‘‘ Poems and Translations,” by Lucy Hamil- 
ton Hooper. The book is small and entertaining, and ! 
read it at a sitting with much pleasure. Not that the 
poems have anything strikingly superior, or liable to give 
thetr author an extensive reputation, but good and beauti- 
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ful as one looks at things from the stand-point of common 
thoughts and sympathies, without iuquising whetuer 
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every rule of poetical art is strictly followed. I should 
have mentioned among the contributions to the fair a 
“Dante Album’’ from the press of Leypoldt. It is the 
only complete quarto reprint of Doré’s illustrations of 
Dante that has been brought out in this country. 

Philadelphia has a world-wide reputation for punning. 
To be a Philadelphian is to be a born punster; perhaps a 
poor one, but a punster at any rate. The propensity con- 
trolled the editorial boasd of the daily that circulates 
during the continuance of the fair in Logan square, and 
gave us fora title Our Daily Fare. The pun may or 
may not be wretched. In either case it has no need of 
going out of the city to claim its birth, and no one knows 
who christened it, while everybody perceives that it sug- 
gests the title of good little books with texts of Scripture 
appropriately arranged under the different days of the 
month, But in spite of the name, Our Daily Fare is good ; 
somewhat weak and thin at times, as everything of the 
kind must be that strives to please and amuse rather than 
inform and instruct, but generally strong and good, con- 
taining choice poems from Boker, Taylor, and Holmes, 
and prose that reads well though it may have come from 
some humbler man. It is of quarto size, well printed, and 
without advertisements of any kind. Over eight thousand 
subscriptions of one dollar each were sent in before publi- 
cation day. 

From the press of W. S. & A. Martien we have ‘“‘ The Book 
for the Nation,” a small pamphlet carrying an argument 
fora more faithful and extended use of the Bible asa 
means of removing our present troubles. The design of 
the book may be obtained from the following paragraph : 
“ Let us then build upon this true foundation ; having our 
Constitution and the Bible blended together, as the im- 
movable basis of our national fabric.” 

Peterson Brothers published on Saturday ‘* The Bridal 
Eve,” by Mrs, Southworth ; and ‘‘ Self-Sacrifice,” by the 
author of ‘* Margaret Maitland,” which the London 
Atheneum says is “one of the most fervid and impressive 
narratives that has ever fallen from the press.” T. 





BOSTON. 
Boston, June, 1864. 

Miss CumMMINS, as a novelist, has been now some ten 
years before the public, and the fruits of her authorship 
amount to four novels, each good, and likely to give an 
honorable prominence to her name. This statement, 
however, it must be acknowledged, is somewhat hazard- 
ous. There is a long list of forgotten novelists in English 
literature, and nota few among them bear names that 
were once as popularly applauded as the author of ‘“‘ The 
Lamplighter.” Fashion rules very capriciously in 
these matters, and where we are fain to think there is a 
signet beyond her powers of eradicating, she sometimes 
accomplishes it. In fact, so uncertain is the prophecy of 
critics, that it has become nearly synonymous with delu- 
sion. 

Our author’s first story was a novelty, and sundry inti- 
mations of her purpose in writing it that got to the pub- 
lic ear @bubtless confirmed, if they did not instigate, its 
success. ‘I'he writer had passed a novitiate of story-tell- 
ing for the amusement of her younger brothers and sis- 
ters in those hours of usual family quiet, and her success 
here first led to writing and then to printing, with the 
hopes of making the divertisement a profit also, which 
the circumstances of the little family required. This was 
& very pleasing commentary on the book. The motive 
attracted and secured the commendations of the public, 
and had its due effect in promoting so large sales that 
within a twelvemonth they reached many thousand 
copies, and went on to still larger and larger. The tale 
had unquestionable intrinsic merit, it cannot be denied. 
It delved into a humble sphere of life that was before 
unfathomed, and the numerous imitations it begat were the 
best proof ofits originality. It showed that there was a 
quiet pathos that was everywhere to be found, and in the 
nearest relations to the prosy side of life. It was only a 
new commentary upon the widely recognized condition of 
genuine art, that it may lie at our very thresholds. It 
was the moral of Gasper Becerra: 

**O thou sculptor, painter, poet ' 
Take this lesson to thy heart : 
That is best which lieth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art.” 

The successor of ‘‘The Lamplighter,” which followed 
three years later, ‘‘ Mabel Vaughan,” was accounted by 
the critics a better constructed story, evincing ripening 
powers, but it is not surprising it failed of the other’s pop- 
ularity ; and her next, “‘ El Fueridis,” was, I think, in no 
degree its superior in this or other respects. It was to 
be expected that each succeeding venture would proclaim 
more advanced intelligence, and mark the garnering of 
experience. She had had the advantage of years and the 
chastening influcnce of travel, of which we have a pleas- 
ant reminiscence, in the last Atlantic, in her paper upon 
“Guides.” The new story with which she again comes 
for critical award seems to antedate all this in its incipi- 
ency at least, and was apparently germinating before her 
last was undertaken. 

The two books of the week from Gould & Lincoln are 
“Light in Darkness; or, Christ discovered in his true 
character, by a Unitarian,” which, though published anon- 
ymously, is well known to be a detail of his conversion 











to Trinitarianism by the clergyman whose translation of 
Ritter’s Physical Geography and Stauffen’s autobiography 
we have had within a year; and ‘‘The Memorial Hour ; 
or, The Lord’s Supper in its relation to Doctrine and Life, 
by Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D.” The supplemental title of the 
first is specious and too much for effect. He had ceased 
to be a Unitarian of course when the alleged discovery was 
made. The book chronicles a too evidently sincere tran- 
sition to be thus wronged at the outset. The object of the 
other work is strictly devotional, as its writer claims, and 
an attempt ‘‘to rescue this precious rite from a formal 
and superstitious observance on the one hand and a 
careless and irreverent observance on the other, and to set 
forth its great lessons of love and loyalty.” 

The same publishers have also just ready for publication 
a ‘‘ Life of Dr. Chalmers,” in its philanthropic and pasto- 
ral relations, by Francis Wayland, to which I shall refer 
next week. Ww. 





SCIENCE. 





OzoniIzED water is now used for drinking and the 
toilet. It is advertised in London in the following 
style: “Its use is attended by a sensation which has been 
aptly described as the ‘perfume of purity.’ Being per- 
fectly innoxious and tasteless, a few drops make a most 
refreshing and invigorating addition to the tumbler of 
plain drinking or soda water, from which they will remove 
all trace of soluble organic matter, a fact of infinite im- 
portance to the voyager or the invalid. When employed 
for the toilet, bath, etc., it removes from the mouth all 
impure and foreign tastes and odors, whether arising 
from natural or artificial causes, such as the prac- 
tice of smoking, and counteracts the irritation and mor- 
bid effects of carious teeth. It purifies and softens the 
skin, and tends to promote a healthy state of, the whole 
body by removing all secretions and restoring a wholesome 
condition.” 

—Mr. Claudet has on view, in his gallery in Regent 
street, London, a number of busts and figures in clay, 
modeled by a new process called Photosculpture, exhibit- 
ing a new and charming development of heliographic art. 
The figure is first taken in the common way by twenty- 
four lenses at the same instant of time, so as to secure 
twenty-four views of the figure. The images so obtained 


are thrown upon a screen in front of a shaped block of 


clay, over the side of which a knife passes, describing the 
outlines of the figure on the screen, and cutting the clay 
to correspond, Repeated four-and-twenty times, an all 
but perfect representation is obtained by mere mechanism. 
An artist smpoths the model and the work isdone, Mr. 
Wilheme, of Paris, is the inventor of this new method. 
The results are said to be surprising for their literal 
truth, 


—The Dharwar cotton is now said to be as good as 
American, but the Surat is dirty, bad smelling, and un- 
healthy in handling. 











LITERARY SOCIETIES. 





AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


THE regular semi-monthly meeting of this society took 
place at the rooms of the society on Thursday evening, 
June 9. The meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent at eight o’clock. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and adopted. The corresponding secretary read 
letters from the Secretaries of State of the states of Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, forwarding copies of the state 
seals ; also letters from various correspondents asking in- 
formation in reference to coins, The president read a 
letter from Golonel A. B. Sage, accompanying his third 
donation of rare American newspapers, tracts, coin cata- 
logues, ete. A donation of ten rare tokens and store cards 
of 1861-63 was received from Mr. Bridgens, also some 
rare tokens from the recording secretary. The president 
presented an impression of the state seal of New York in 
wax attached to a portion of a deed bearing the autograph 
of George Clinton, then governor, The vice-president 
announced that he had procured a plaster impression of 
the curious copper-plate exhibited at the last meeting ; on 
motion, he was authorized to procure an electrotype copy 
of the same at the expense of the society. The committee 
on a new constitution and by-laws announced that they 
would be ready to report at the next regular meeting ; the 
committee on w design for a certificate of membership re- 
ported progress. After the proposition and election of 
two new members to the society, the meeting adjourned. 


BOSTON NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


At the regular monthly meeting of this association, the 
secretary read a letter from Mr. W. E. Dubois. of the U. S. 
Mint, concerning the new issue of cent and two cent 
pieces. Mr. Putnam exhibited some valuable specimens 
of coins, among which were the following: An uncirculated 
specimen of the New York copper with the head of Geo. 
Clinton, of a rich dark color ; a very complete and per- 
fect set of the English colonial pieces, known as the Rosa 
Americanas ; an uncirculated ‘‘ Elephant ” copper of Caro- 


| lina ; a very fine New Jersey cent of a rare type, and the 
finest known New York copper with the head of Washing- 
_0- The latter wa3 struck immediately after the Revolu- 
uion. He also exhibited several rare and fine silver pat- 
tern-pieces of Charles II., James II., William and Mary, 
and William III., of England. The secretary exhibited a 
more miscellaneous but very interesting and valuable 
parcel of medals. The one which excited most attention 
Was a very curious medal with the arms of Virginia and 
the inscription, ‘“‘ Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
God ;” on the reverse, a white man and Indian sitting to- 
gether, and the inscription, ‘‘ Happy while united,” with 
the date 1780. Nothing is known of its origin or history. 
Among the others were the Washington medal by Eccles- 
ton, in tin, the Washington of the Series Numismatica in 
silver, the “ Boston ship-medal ” in silver (see Hist. Mag., 
vol. vii., p. 197), and a silver medal celebrating the cap- 
ture of Louisbourg, in 1758, by the forces of England and 
New England. Foreign coins were represented by the 
rare silver pound piece of Charles I., and there were two 
very fine Dutch medals, struck in 1782, on the successful 
ending of the American Revolution. 


ILLINOIS STATE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this association will be held at 
Bloomington, Ill., June 21 and 22, Thesociety is in a 
highly prosperous condition, and has added to its museum 
since its last meeting over four thousand rare plants, fos- 
sils, and minerals, Its rooms also contain a fine collection 
of casts of rare fossils from European museums. The 
second volume of the Transactions is in press, and contains 
among other articles the following :—lIst, Prof. Turner’s 
address on Education at the dedication of the Museum ; 
2d, Dr. George Vasey’s new Catalogue of the Plants of 
Illinois ; 3d, Origin of the Prairies, by Prof. Alexander 
Winchell ; 4th, Trees in Winter, by Frederick Brendel, 
with fifty illustrations ; 5th, B. D. Walsh’s Papers on En- 
tomology ; 6th, Natural Resources of our Commonwealth, 
by C. D. Wilber; 7th, The Avalanche of the Ocean, by 
Prof. Turner ; 8th, Limits of Arborescent Vegetation in 
Illinois, by Dr. Vasey ; 9th, New Theory of Respiration, 
by Dr. J. A. Sewall ; 10th, The Illinois Coal Fields, by 
C.D. Wilber, with forty illustrations ; 11th, Chess and 
Wheat ; 12th, Miscellaneous Papers; 13th, Secretary’s 
Report ; 14th, Curator’s Report. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 


J. W. DavGuapay, Philadelphia, Pa.—The Red Sea Freed- 
man, by Rev. Alexander Clark. 


G. P. Purnam.—From Cape Cod to Dixie and the Tropics, 
by J. Milton Mackie. 


Henry Hoyt, Boston, Mass.—The New Teacher ; a Serial, 
designed to illustrate the Teaching of the Holy Spirit, in con 
nection with God’s Holy Word, by W. M. Willett. 


D. Appleton & Co.—Thoughts on the Lost Unity of the 
Christian World, and on the Steps necessary to Secure its 
Recovery : a Sermon preached at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
on the Fifth Sunday in Lent, March 13, 1864, by the Rev. 
Morgan Dix, 8.T.D., Rector of Trinity church. 


Harper Brotuers.—Cousin Phillis: a Tale. Harper's Pic- 
torial History of the Great Rebellion, No. 7. Pulpit Minis- 
trations ; or, Sabbath Reading ; a Series of Discourses on 
Christian Doctrine and Duty, by Gardiner Spring, Pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian church in the city of New York. 
In2 vols. Guide Book of the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, and its connections through the Coal Fields of Penn- 
sylvania. 

James G. Grecory.—Denise, by the author of ‘‘ Mademoi- 
selle Mori ;” in two volumes. 


Govutp & Lixcotn, Boston, Mass.—A Memoir of the Chris- 
tian Labors, Pastoral and Philanthropic, ot Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D., LL. D., by Francis Wayland. 


James Pott.—Liturgic Worship ; Sermons on the Book of 
Common Prayer, by Bishops and Clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; Documentary History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U. 8. of A.; containing numerous 
hitherto Unpublished Documents concerning the Church in 


Connecticut ; Vol. II.; Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D., Wm. 
Perry, A.M., Editors. 


CrarK & Maynarp.—Digest of Masonic Law: Being a 
Complete Code of Regulations, Decisions, and Opinions up- 
= Questions of Masonic Jurisprudence, by Geo. Wingate 

nase. 


Hurp & Hovenron.—Letters of Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy, from i833 to 187; with a Catalogue of all his 
musical con itions, piled by Dr. Julius Rietz, transla- 
ted by Lady Wallace. 

F. A. Brapy.—The Bridal Eve, by Mrs. Emma D. Ben? 
Southworth. 

J. Murrny & Co., Baltimore, Md.—A Visit to Ancient 
Rome, from the French of Emile Souvestre, by S. J. Don- 
aldson, Jr. The Little Orator, and other Tales, from the 
French ot Emile Souvestre, by 8. J. Donaldson, Jr. The 
Mother of Washington, and other Tales, from the French of 
Emile Souvestre, by S. J. Donaldson, Jr. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Wituam A. Ponn & Co.—Rigoletto ; transcript de Con- 
cert, by Harry Sanderson. Ballade et Barcarolo pour le 
Piano-forte par William Mason. The Eleethie Po a, by 
Harry Sanderson, as performed by the author and L. M. 
Gottschalk. Memory, ballad for the piano, by Richard 
Hoffman. nee the ldyls of the King, words by Tenny- 
son, music by William R. Dempster. A Sound among the 
Forest Trees ; a new Rallying Song and Chorus, by Wm. B. 
Bradbury. 


Horace Waters.—The Tender Glance Schottische, com 
oy by Mrs. Parkhurst. Golden Cross Polka, composed 
y J. Davenport Kerrison. The Sanitary Fair Polka, com- 
osed by Mrs. Parkhurst. The Sigh in the Heart, Waltz 
ntimental, composed by Mrs. Parkhurst. This Hand 
never struck me, Mother, song and chorus; words by J. A. 
C. O'Connor, music by Mrs. Parkhurst. My Jamie is a 
Soldier Brave, as sun 
author, W. Virgil Wallace. 
Mrs. M. A. Kidder, music by Mrs. 

the Bright! the Beautiful! music by Stephen C. Foster, ar- 
rauged by Mrs. Parkh 
by Jos. Raff. 





Brrr & Scuiruer.—Instrumental—tT. J. Guy Crepuscule 
(Twilight) Reverie. Vocal—Never More, by W. K. Bassford ; 
Farewell to North. Maven, by F. D. Hodges ; I flort d’Aprile 
spring-flowers) Mazurka per Canto (soprano). 

} 
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N OW READY. 
CHAPLAIN QUINT’S ARMY NOTES. 
THE POTOMAC anv tHe RAPIDAN 
ARMY NOTES, 


From the Failure atjWinchester to the Re-enforcement of 
Rosecrans, 1861-3. 
BY ALONZO H. QUINT, 
Chaplain of the Second Massachusetts Infantry. 
1 vol. 12mo, price $1 75. 
With a Map of the Virginia Campaign. 

Mr. Quint is widely known as one ofthe most popular and 
efficient of Army Chaplains, and probably no army letters 
have been so generally read and commended as his. His 
style is peculiarly racy, while his statements are reliable, 
and his views comprehensive. ‘“ The Potomac and the Rap- 
idan”’ is one of the most interesting volumes pertaining 
to the Rebellion yet published, embracing many new and 
brilliant details of the campaign in the Shenandoah Valley 
under Gen. Banks, and of service under Pope, Hooker, 
McClellan, Burnside, and Meade. 

*,* Orders from the Trade solicited. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 





os 


QTANDARD BOOKS, 


RARE AND VALUABLE EDITIONS, 


RICHLY AND PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Or works that, we do not hesitate to say, should be in every 
Public or Private Library, Drawing Room, and Parlor inthe 
country, and which, in addition to their merits as books of 
study and reference, stand unrivaled as beautiful and appro- 
priate 


WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, OR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


being the invaluable productions of the most eminent 
Artists and Engravers of ancient and modern times, printed 
and published in the highest style of the art, on the best 
material, at a cost so moderate that competition is defied by 
he 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 
KSTABLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1848). 


No. 487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, No. 487, 


H. A. BROWN, Managing Agent. 


32> Priced lists will be sent to any address, free. 





EW PIANO MUSIC.—SOLDIERS’ HAPPY 


Return: Mazurka descriptive. “Sunlight within My 


Heart” will be welcomed asagem of song. “ My Love is 
on the Baitle-field.””. Faust March. Marguerite Valse, each 
cents. 


EXCELSIOR MUSIC BOOK. For Violin, Flute, Cornet, 
Contains latest popular music, viz., “* Faust} March,” 
rt » “ Last Days of Pompeii,” * Lanigan’s Ball,” *: Kiss 


Waltz,” * Finnii an’s Wake,” “Slumber Polka,”’ ** No Irish 
Need Apply.” Five different Nos. 2 Nos.'25 cents ; 5 Nos. 55 
cents. 

MUSICIAN’S OMNIBUS: 700 tunes for violin, flute, or 


cornet, $1. 

COMPLETE MUSICIAN’S OMNIBUS. A musical library 
of 1,500 tunes for violin, flute, clarionet, or fife, $2. 

NEW CONCERTINA BOOK. Full instructions and over 
200 pieces of music. 50 cents. 

NEW ACCORDEON AND FLUTINA INSTRUCTOR ; over 
200 tunes, 50 cents. 

Any Books or Music mailed, post-paid. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every kind. 
price-list sent on receipt of stamp. 

oem BLUME, 
». 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


Descriptive 





CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 


FOR 

AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
consisting of 

RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departinents of Literature. 


PUBLIC 


History, Biography, Theology, Voyages and Travels, Poetry 
and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anecdotes and 
Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, Cyclopedias and 
— of Keference, Natural History, ience, Early 

cinted Books, etc., ete., all of which having been imported 
no the present appreciation of gold, increased duties, 
etc., are offered at about one-third less than the present rates 
of importation will admit of. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 





QTEWW AY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this coun- 
try, having received the first Prize Medal at the World’s 
Exhibition in London, 1862. 

The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are superior 
to all others is, that the firm is composed of five practical 
piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who invent all 
their own improvements, and under whose personal super- 
vision every part of the instrument is manufactured. 


Warerooms Nos. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, 


a few 


Ppk4sTo ET PERSTO: 


NUNQUAM DORMIO. 


No. 708 Broadway, a few doors above Fourth street. 





ALL READERS AND BOOK-BUYERS, 
ALL SUBSCRIBERS TO MAGAZINES, 
ALL NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL PURCHASERS, 


And especially all who wish to promote the circulation of 
THE ROUND TABLE, 
Tuat WrekLy RecorD oF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL, 


/ 
make a note” of this advertisement, and send 
orders to or call at 


Should * 


My Bookstore AND News Exfporivum, 
No. 708 Broadway. 
AUGUST 


BRENTANO, 


». 708 Broadway, a few doors above Fourth street. 


RQ Puesto et Persto: NonquamM Dormi0. ~«@ 


*.* Newspapers, Magazines, and Books sent by mail or 
express to any part of the United States and the British 
Provinces. 


MPHE SINGER 





SEWING MACHINES. 


OUR LETTER “A” FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Is fast gaining a world-wide reputation. It ® beyond doubt 
the best and cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sew- 
ing Machines yet offered to the public. No other Family 
Sewing Machine has so many useful appliances for Hem- 
ming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, Gathering, Gauging, Braid- 
ing, Embroidering, Cording, and so forth. No other Family 
Sewing Machine has so much capacity for a great variety of 
work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and with all kinds of 
thread. Great and recent improvements make our Family 
Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and most 
certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter- 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, 
even of the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how 
to use the letter “A” 


Sewing Machines are finished in*chaste and exquisite style. 


Family Sewing Machine. Our Family 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cun- 
ning workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the 
machine when not in use, and when about to be operated 
may be opened as a spacious and substantial table to sustain 
the work. While some of the Cases, made out of the choicest 
woods, are finished in the simplest and chastest manner pos- 
sible, others are adorned and embellished in the most costly 
and superb manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in 
operation, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our 
Manufacturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, 
thread, needles, oil, etc., of the very best quality. 

Send for a Pamphlet. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


G,— 1863-—B. 


HUBBEL'S CELEBRATED GOLDEN 
The best Tonic in the World. 
PURELY VEGETABLE! 
A Reliable Remedy for Dyspepsia, Weakness, and General 
Debility. 
Sold everywhere. 
GEO. C. HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Central Depot, American Express Buildings, N. Y. 
No. 55 Hudson street, New York. 





BITTERS, 





doors east of Union Square, New York. 


QUMMER DRESS GOODS. 





PARIS ORGANDIES, 50 cents per yard. 
ORGANDIE ROBES, $5. 
MOZAMBIQUES, CHALLIES, 
MOHAIRS, PLAIN AND STRIPED, 
SUMMER POPLINS, ALPACA LUSTERS, 
For Traveling Dresses. 

SILK AND WOOL FLANNEL SACKINGS, ete. 
At popular prices. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and Tenth street. 





GREAT BARGAIN 


IN FANCY DRESS SILKS, 
from $1 25 to $1 75 per yard. 
RICH FOULARD SILKS, 
$1 to $1 50 per yard. 
ONE HUNDRED CLOTH SACQUES, $5 each. 
One hundred Cloth Circulars, $7 50 each, 
Trimmed with silk cord and tassels. 
CLOTH SACQUES AND CIRCULARS, 
$9 and $10 each. 
Less than cost of materials. 
To close stock during this month. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and Tenth street. 





BALL, BLACK & Co. 





Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
COR. OF PRINCE STREET, 
; Manufacturers of 
RICH JEWELRY anp SILVER WARE, 
Importers of 
WATCHES OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS, 
PARISIAN BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
SPECIALTIES IN 
PEDESTALS, anp MOSAIC TABLES, Exc. 
Rich Assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
Extensive Collection of 
MODERN OIL PAINTINGS 
OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN EUROPE 
Every Politeness shown to Visitors. 


CABINETs, 





FISTABLISHED, 1821. 


. 
WILLIAM GALE & SON, 
Manufacturers of 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 

AND DEALERS IN 
AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 
No. 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street, 

New York. 


PLATED GOODS 


“6 Goon WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.” 


PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


1380 Broadway, New York, 
+108 Tremont street, Boston: 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN 
CALIFORNIA WINES, 


Are the only House in the Atlantic States dealing exclu- 
sively in these Wines, and acting as the direct Agents of the 
Vintners. We are receiving, by every ship arriving at New 
York, direct from the Vineyards and Cellars of 


KOHLER & FROHLING, 


LOS ANGELOS AND SAN FRANCISCO, 


Hock—Vintage 1859, 1860, and 1861. 
ANGELICA—Vintage 1858, 1859, and 1860. 
Port—Same Vintages. 
MuscaTeL—Vintage 1360. 

Grart Branpy—In limited quantities. 


To which we res peeeeaaiy invite the attention of lovers of 
good and pure Win 

The very flattering reception accorded to our brands of 
these Wines during the past three years, is a convincing 
proof that their merits 


ARE APPRECIATED! 


Enjoying, as we do, advantages over Lan other Importers. 
it shal be our aim to present our custom 
THE PUREST AND BEST WINES 
GROWN IN THE STATE. 


Pleasure Parties, whether going to the country to breathe 
the mountain air, or to the seashore to inhale wh Ia 4 
ting breezes, will ‘find a cone or two of assorted W 
agreeable accompaniment. 





N.B.—Circulars sent to any address free. 





LET AMERICANS SUPPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
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PRE GOVERNMENT LOAN. 
or 


$200,000,000. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broapway, New York. 


[ MPORTAN T 
TO ALL 


INVALIDS. 


MThis Loan is authorized by Act of Congress of March §, —- 
1864, which provides for its REDEMPTION IN COIN, at any Cash Capital, - ay Os $300,000 00 ane " 
period not less than ten nor more than forty years from its Assets, April 1,184, - - - + 912,821 78 IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


date, at the pleasure of the Government. 

Until its redemption, five per cent. interest is to be paid 
semi-annually IN COIN. 

Subscriptions to the Loan are received by the National 
Banks in United States Notes or in such currency or other 
funds as are taken by them on deposit at par. 

Its Exemption from State or Local Taxation adds from one 
to three per cent. per annum to its value. 

The Rate of Interest on this loan, although but five per 


cent. in coin, is as much greater in currency as the differ- 


ence between the market value of currency and gold. 

Asarule, the five per cent. specie securities of all solvent 
governments are always par or above, and currency now 
funded in the National Loan will be worth its face in gold, 
besides paying a regular and liberal percentage to the 
holder. 

The Authorized Amount of this loan is Two Hundred Mil- 
liof Dollars. The amount of subscriptions reported to the 
Treasury at Washington, up to June 4, has been 


$67,017,850. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of the 
United States at Washington, and the Assistant Treasurers at 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and by the 


First National Bank of New York, No. 4 Wall street. 

Second National Bank of New York, 23d st. and Broadway. 

Fourth National Bank of New York, Nos. 27 and 29 Pine 
street. 

Fifth National Bank of New York, No. 338 Third ave. 

Sixth National Bank of New York, 6th ave. and Broadway. 

Ninth National Bank of New York, No. 363 Broadway. 

Tenth National Bank of New York, No. 240 Broadway. 

Central National Bank of New York, No. 71 Duane st. 

National Exchange Bank of New York, No. 184 Greenwich 


This Company insures, at customary rates of premium, 
against all Marine and Inland Navigation Risks on cargo or 
freight ; also against loss or damage by fire. 

If Premiums are paid in gold, losses will be paid in gold. 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, without 
incurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their pption, a 
liberal discount upon the premium. 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

Scrip Dividend declared Jan. 12, 1864, thirty-five per cent. 


JAMES ge GRAHAM, President. 

ROBERT M. AHAM, Vice-President. 

EDWARD A. STANSBU RY, 2d Vice-President. 
Joun C. GooprinGx, Secretary. 





pet FAIL TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 
THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 
No. 154 READE street (three doors from Greenwich street), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price ; and also that 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and steam- 
boats, the stewards say there isa saving of 50 per cent. 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutritious. 
The weak and infirm may use it at all times with impunity. 
The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of the M. 
church, Jersey City, who has not been able to use any 
coffee tor fifteen years, can use 


It is well known to the medical profession that TRON is the 
Vital Principle or Lite Element of the blood. ‘This is derived 
chiefly from thef ood we eat ; but if the food is not properly 
digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes 
reduced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irri- 
tate the heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, 
will obstruct ‘the liver, and will send its disease-producing 
elements to all parts of ‘the system, and every one — suffer 
in whatever organ may be predisposed to disease. 
The great value of 
IRON AS A MEDICINE 
is well known and acknowledged by all medical men. The 
difficulty has been to obtain such a preparation of it as will 
enter the circulation and assimilate at once with the blood. 
This point, says Dr. Hayes, Massachusetts State Chemist, has 
been attained in the Peruvian Syrup, by combination in a 
way before wnhtows 
HE. PERUVIAN SYRUP 
isa PROTEC TED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, a 
New Discovery iN Mepicine, that strikes at the root of Dis- 
ease by supplying the Blood with its Vital Principle or Life 


Element—Iron. 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Cures Dyspe ae Liver Complaint, » Drover, F Fever and Ague, 
2088 _0 


of Ene nergy 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Infuses cnenet, Vigor, and new life into the system, and 
builds u up an “Tron Constitution.” 
PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea, Scrofula, Boils, Scurvy, Loss of 
CS aeteal Sigs ‘or. 
THE PERUVIA RUP 
Cures Nervous Affections, Wonkiensa and all Diseases of 
the Kidneys and Bladders. 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
& : specific for all diseases originating in a BAD STATE OF 
OOD, or accompanied by Debility or a Low State 
a the y= stem. 





Pamphlets containing Certificates of Cures and Recom- 
mendations from some of the most eminent pn no ag 
Clergymen, and others, will be sent FREE to any addre! 

We select a few of the names to show the character of “the 


testimonials : 
OHN E, WILLIAMS, ES 5° 
President. ~ me) §, Metrapoliten Bank, ew York. 


"ORR Late Editor christian Advocate and Journal. 
street. KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE © REV. P. CHURCH, 
i aoe three times a day without injury, it being entirely free from Editor New York Chronicle. 
AND BY ALL NATIONAL BANKS those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


which are depositories of Public moncy,‘and all 
RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 


throughout the country (acting as agents of the National 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 Chambers street, says, “IT 
have never known any Coffee so healthful, nutritious, and 
free from all injurious qualities as 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those to 
whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee. 


| John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M.D., 
ev. Warren Burton, Roswell Rinney, M. D., 
ior Arthur B. Fuller, S. K. Kendall, M.D. 
Rev. Gurdon Robbins, 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rev. T. Starr King, 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., 
Rev. Joseph H. Clinch, 


W. R. Mop ming = D., 
Francis Dana, M 

Jeremiah Stone, 4 ‘D., 

Jose Antonio Sanches, :. D., 
—— Wendell, 


, " Rev. Henry Upham . A. Hayes, } 
: A sail The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRMARY om” ; 
c. Depository Banks) will furnish farther {aformation on appli- | gays: “1 direct all the patients of our Institution to use Rev, Sonn W. Olmstead, i iE. fin ney, ery 
cation, and exclusively . 


clu- 








AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





OFFICE OF 
VERMILYE & CO., BANKERS, 


No. 44 WALL STREET, N 


We are prepared to convert the U. 8S. 73-10 TREASURY 
NOTES into the 6 per cent. Bonds of 1881 with proinptness 
and on favorable terms. 


Also buy and sell at market rates all kinds of Government 
Securities, including 

U. 8. 5-20 Bonds, 

U. 8. 7°30 Treasury Notes, 

U. 8. 12 mos. Certificates of Indebtedness, 

U. 8. Quartermasters’ Checks, 

U. 8S. Two-year 5 per cent. Legal Tender Notes, 

U. 8. 6 per cents., Coupon and Registered, of 1881. 





Maturing Certificates of Indebtedness collected or pur- 
chased. 


U. 8. 5 PER CENT. 10-40 BONDS. 





We keep on hand for immediate delivery an assortment of 
Bonds of this new Loan. 
VERMILYE & CO. 


QAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF 
INSURANCE. 











KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


“I have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in the 
case of all other Coffees. Itis exceedingly pleasant, and I 

— recommend it to all clergymen and their fami- 
es. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bisho og Beher, 
and many of the most distinguished clergymen and profes- 
sional men in the country. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


No. 154 Reade street, New York, 

as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name of 
“Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘ Original East India Coffee,” 
ete., pat forth by impostors to deceive the unwary. 

in 1 Ib packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and {00 Ibs., for 
Grocers and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers generally. 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton street, H. 
B. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., ant J. Thompson, No. 
91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers genera 

Orders trom City and Country pond solicited, to whom 
a liberal discount Will be made. 

Wholesale agents in Brooklyn, J. C. & D. D. W hitney, No. 
20 Fulton st. ; Valentine & Bergen, No. 29 Fulton st.; and 
sold by every retail grocer. 





B OWYER’S 
SPIKENARD OINTMENT 


Is used with great effeet for RHEUMATISM and its attend- 
dant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Soreness of 
Bones, Lumbago, ete., Ulcers of the mouth, tongue, etc., 
and diseases having a tendency to assume a Cancerous 








Prepared by N. L. CLARK & Go. exclusiv ‘ely for 


J. P. DINSMORE, 
No. 491 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





QTERLING Ss 


AMBROSIA FOR THE HAIR. 
CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that, about eighteen months ago, I com. 
menced using SteRLING’s AMBROSIA. My hair was short, 
thin, and rapidly falling out. I had tried many Hair Tonics, 
Invigorators, ete., without receiving any benefit. Soon 
after using the Ambrosia, my hair ceased falling out, and 
comimenced growing so rapidly as to astonish me. Now my 
hair is thick, soft, and glossy, and is five feet and four inches 
in length—when let down, reaching to the floor. This won- 
derful result I attribute solely to the use of Sterling’s Am- 
brosia, as since I commenced using it I have applied nothing 
else to my hair. 

Mrs. L. A. BROWN, 
No. 493 Broadway, New York. 





We advise young persons, whose hair is beginning to fall 
out, to take warning in time, and save their hair, by using 
the Ambrosia. To those who have already lost their hair, 
the'free use of the Ambrosia will restore it, as it has done for 
thousands. 

Dr. Sterling’s Ambrosia is a stimulating, oily extract of 
Roots, Barks, and Herbs. It will cure all diseases of the 
scalp and itching of the head ; entirely eradicates dandruff, 
prevents the hair from falling out, or from turning prema- 








' turely gray, causing it to grow thick and long. It is entirely 
ow al ry { » 3 s. » reli 
the ; WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, Oat above all, its properties have been specially tested and different from all other preparations, and can be relied on. 
a oe 4 found peculiarly and miraculously beneficial inthe cure of | It is a well-known fact to thousands in the city of New 
k No. 172 Broadway (corner Maiden Lane), New York. Cash | PILES, from which so many are, and aeperentyy, helpless- | York, that this is the only article yet discovered that will 
Capital, $400,000 ; Assets, February 1, 1864, $582,000. ly suffering ; in fact it was in the endeavor to obtain a the di rtl Pant 9 Bg 
Scrip Dividend, 1861 . , - 60 percent. | remedy for this painful and too common disease, and for | SUTe sease of the scalp, and cause the hair to grow. 
pat 4 Dividend, 1862 ° . ° - 60 percent. | Whieh all hy og a hitherto invented or PRICE $1 PER BOX, containing two bottles. 
Divid 1 = 6) per cent. | pretended to be invented, were useless, that the G 
. min Polson entitled to participate receive 75 oor cent. DISCOVERY of the true Spikenard of Antiquity was made. Dr. H. H. STERLING, Sole Proprietor. 
= net om | Insures = Buildings, nage by PURE, at Wa penne anny | — so simple and so efficacious a 
uses, against loss or damage by K, and MA- | cure is 2. ae 
RINE RISKS on MAKES, RIVERS, and CANAL’ M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, ; 
' ; GEO. c. SATTERLEE, President. For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists H. H. STERLING &'CO: 
nof | pageant acacia have established their factory of AMBROSIA at 
of | Wa, X: Lorunor, Secretary, D*: 8: ©- PERRY, a ny 
cing ‘ Aeeeuetioney sted , No. 121 Liberty street. 
REMovAL DERMATOLOGIST, 
ters. WHEELER & WI No. 49 BOND STREET, N. Y., DR. H. H. STERLING, 
LSON’S 
. At No. 575 Broadway, 
Highest Premium Formerly of 29 Winter street, Boston, treats successfully 
L Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of Hair, and Premature Blanch- has opened 
f other Discolorati 
ate Ef OCK STITCH ing. Also removes Moth, Freckles, and other : = RBECRPTION ROONS 
ora: from the face, without injury to the texture or color of the 
ost SEWING MACHINES, skin. Consultations free. for the examination and treatment of the Scalp and Hair, 
RY r No. €26 Broadway, New York. For particulars inclose stamp for Circular. and also for the sale of Ambrosia. 
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\ 
pn REE NEW BOOKS | 


READY THIS WEEK. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway, 
Publish this Day : 
. z 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT § 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
Large 12mo, 507 pages, price $2. 

The present volume is the first of a series designed to un- 
fold the principles‘of a new philosophy. It is divided into two 
parts, the aim of the first being to Getermine the true sphere 
of all rational investigation ; and of the second, to elucidate 
those fundamental and universal principles which science 
has established within that sphere, and which are to consti- 
tute the basis of the system. The scheme of truth developed 
in these First Principles is complete in itself, and has its in- 
dependent value ; but is designed by the author to serve 
tor guidance and verification in the construction of the suc- 
ceeding and larger portions of his philosophic plan. 


SPENCER. 


Il. 
FREEDOM OF MIND IN WILLING 
oR, 
EVERY BEING THAT WILLS A CREATIVE FIRST 
CAUSE. 


By Rowianp G. Hazarp. 
1 vol. 12mo, 455 pages, price $2. 

“Whatever opinion may be formed of the success or fail- 
unre of ny effort to elucidate this subject, I trust it will be 
admitted that the arguments I have presented at least tend 
to show that the investigation may open more elevated and 
more elevating Views of our position and our powers, and 
may reveal new modes of influencing our own intellectual 
and moral ee ~t and thus have a more immediate, di- 
pra bearing on the progress of our race in 

virtue and hap oe ss, than any inquiry in physical science.’ 
YE xtract from the Author's Preface. 


Nil. 
OF THE are 7d UNDER THE EMPIRE. 


CHARLES MeRIVALE, B.D. 
To be completed in 7 vols. small &vo. 
printed on ‘wane paper. Price $2 per vol., 
rocco, $3 50 





HISTORY 


Handsomely 
eloth ; half mo- 


aaa 4 —_ Ready. 
‘ON 
haw Le mg IL.—c roshpetéens £ the ‘History to the Fall of Julius 
Vol. ‘itt ro the Establishment of the Monarchy by Au- 
Vole v ‘ona V.—From Augustus to Claudius, B.C. 27 to A.D. 
5A. 
Vol. VL.—From the Reign of Nero, A.D. 54, tothe Fall of 
Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 
Vol. VIL—From the Destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70, to 
the Death of M. Aurelius. 
This valuable work terminates at the point where the 
ni urrative of Gibbon commences 
* * “When we enter on amore searching criti- 
cism of the two writers, it must be admitted that Merivale 
has as firm a grasp of his subject as Gibbon, and that his 
work is characterized by a greater freedom from prejudice, 
and a sounder ——_ hy. 

* 2 his history must always stand as a splendid 
monume nt of his learning, his candor, and his vigorous 
grasp of intellect. Though he is in some respects inferior to 
Macaulay and Grote, he must still be classed with them as 
one of the second great triumvirate of English historians.” 
—North American Review, April, 1863. 

Either of the above sent free by mail on re ceipt of price. 





*S GREAT WORK. 


THE WHITE HILLS; 
THEIR LEGENDS, LANDSCAPES, AND POETRY. 


QTARR KING 
Ww 


By Rev. Thomas Starr King. 


With sixty illustrations, engraved by Andrew, from draw- 
ings by Wheelock. Small quarto, price $3. 


“The name of Rev. T. Starr King will attract immediate 
and general attention to this work. Nor will any who pro- 
cure it, relying upon his reputation for scholarship, taste, 
and a vivid and refined imagination, meet with disappoint- 
ment, but they will arise from its perusal with a deeper re- 
alization of the unexcelled qualities of the author in all 
these respects. Those who would possess a most graphic 
and life-like description of the White Hills of New Hamp- 
shire ; those who are pleased with exciting narrations of ad- 
ventures in climbing their steep and craggy summits ; those 
who love to pore over Indian legends and stories of early 
settlers ; those who are delighted with vivid and enthusias- 
tic descriptions of the boldest and grandest scenery in Amer- 
ica, will find in this book a gratification far beyond ordinary 
opportunities of like nature.” 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





FALLECK’S NAPOLEON. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 
By 
BARON JOMINI, 
Genernl-In-Chief and Aid-de-Camp to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. Translated from the French, 
With Notes, 
BY H. W. HALLECK, LL.D., 


Major-General United States Army ; Author of “‘ Elements 
of Military Art and Science ; International Law, and 
the Laws of War,” etc., etc. 


In four volumes, octavo, 
With an 
ATLAS OF SIXTY MAPS. 
Price in Red Cloth binding, $25. 
This. Day Published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


No. 192 Broadway. 





puotosrarny AND HYMNS. 


We can furnish many of the most beautiful Hymns, 
printed on white board, with an elegant Photographie !lus- 
tration : 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee ;” “I'm but a Traveler Here ;” 
““Whene’er I Take my Walks Abroad ;” ‘‘The Star of Beth- 
lehem ;"’ “Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me,” etc., ete. 

Gems of English Poetry thus illustrated are now in pre- 
paration. Price, plain, $1 25 per dozen ; red letter-gilt, $180 
per dozen. Colored 25c. each. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of money. 

CASWELL MACK & CO., 


Under Fifth-avenue Hotel, New York. 
NEw VOLUME of the POCKET SERIES 


OF 





FAVORITE STANDARD AUTHORS. 


LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


1 vol. 32mo, elegantly printed on fine tinted paper. 


$1 25 
- 19 


“Tt is hardly necessary for us tospeak in praise of the * Tales 
from Shakespeare.’ For many years the work has been‘a 
favorite with the lovers of literature, both on account of the 
author's deep appreciation of the subject and for the felicity 
of its narrative style.”"—Boston Transcript. 


Vellum cloth, gilt top, —- - - - 
Half-morocco Roxburgh, - 


Uniform with the above, 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
1 vol. 32mo. 





MaThe convenience and elegance of the Pocket Series, with 
the remarkable clearness of their type, render them particu- 
larly desirable to travelers or others desiring a handy and 
at the same time choice edition. 
FRANK H. DODD, 
No. 506 Broadway. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 





Boss's BOOKS. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
No. 401 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Walker street, New York, 
Will offer this week a large stock of 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 
bought at 
AUCTION 


at the late great sale of English books. Many of these books 
were bought in 


LARGE LOTS 


at low prices, and will be sold at a small advance from cost. 
A priced catalogue 1s in preparation, which will be sent to 
any address upon application. 


Messrs. Hurv & Hovgnron take pleasure in announcing 
that Mr. Joseph Sabin, well known to book-buyers, will have 
charge of their “‘ Library Book’ department. 





AMERICAN MONTHLY, 
FOR JULY. 
OUT ON FRIDAY, I7th. 
TasLx or Contents Larce anp Rica. 
Maj. on. Geo. = Metielian, Chapters in the Life of, by 
The Clergy aa the Country. 


Baltimore Convention. 
Sermons by Non-Reverend. 
Races. 


First Case and First Love (clever). 
Gomme History and Literature. 
African Ana —. 
Woman in Litera’ 
Dr. Mirabeau’s Sketches, with|some ten more articles, be- 
sides Notices and Editor’s Table. 


DEMAND AHEAD. 
This Number New Volume. First of New Series. 
Price $3a year. 


OFFICE No. 37 PARK ROW, Room No. 16. 





IANOS, MELODEONS, HARMONIUMS, 
Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano Stools and 
Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music Merchandise, and 
all kinds of musical instruments at wholesale and retail ; 
second-hand pianos and melodeons at great bargains ; new 
pianos and melodeons to let, and rent allowed #f'purchased ; 
monthly payments received for the same; Pianos tuned 
and repaired ; cash paid for second-hand Pianos and Melo- 

deons. 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, 


(API: AL SUMMER BOOKS. 





4 
DENISE, 


Two vols. 16mo, price $1 &. By the author of * Mademoiselle 
Mori.” 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


By Miss Anna Thackeray. One vol. 16mo, uniform with 
“Denise,” price 75 cts. 
“Denise” and the “Story of Elizabeth” are two of the 
most charming novels of the present season. Each work 
has received from the leading English reviews the highest 
Their fresh , Vivid interest of plot, and singu 
lar fidelity in character drawing, render them quite distinct 
from the ordinary novel. They are intended as initial issues 
of a series of the best Home Novelsin elegant and convenient 
volumes, published under, the general title of ‘‘ Household 





enc 


Series.” e 
JAS. G. GREGORY, Publisher, 
No. 540 Broadway, N. Y. 


A NEW WORK BY DR. DEWEY. 





THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN DESTINY; 


or, 
THE END OF PROVIDENCE IN THE WORLD 
AND MAN. 
By the Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D. 
One yolume 8vo, cloth, price $2 25. 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
No. 522 Broadway, N. Y 


@ELECT NOVELS. 








CENTS EACH. 


Reprints from first-class English works, all of which have 

attained a wide peputarity, bes both in England and America. 

The pagiiee mee are in three a. i. and pe 

lished at $7 &. e American 

printed < on good b. 4 and are pronounced. tthe best pau- 

phiet novels made in this country.’ 

DEEP WATERS, oy Anna H. ae’ Hy author of ‘ Misrep- 

resentation,” etc., 8vo, paper, 60 cent 

RUMOR, by Elizabeth Sheppard, atin of 
Auchester,” ‘ Counterparts,” etc., 8vo, paper, 60 ce 

COUNTERPARTS, by Elizabeth Pa. aoe of 
* Charles Auchester, ” “ Rumor,” ete vO, paper, 60 cents. 

MY GOOD-FOR-NOTHING BROTHER, by Mrs. Edmund 

Jennings, 8vo, paper, 60 cents. 

SLAVES OF THE RING, by Frederick William Robinson’ 
author of “Grandmot ers Money, A Woman's Ran 

som,” ‘ Wild “One-and- Rear ” ete., 

paper, 60 cents. 

A TANGLED SKKEIN, by Albany Fonblanque, Jr., son of 
the venerable and witty Editor of the London Examiner, 

8vo, paper, 60 cents. 


SIXTY 





1 Charten 


Flower,” 8vo, 





For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers everywhere, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publisher, 


T. O. H. P. BURNHAM, 
No. 143 Washington street, 
Boston. 





MuHE ROUND TABLE. 


VOLUME SECOND. 
The second volume appears with changes and improve- 
ments. Every department in the 
LITERARY WORLD, 
including 
ART, MUSIC, DRAMA, AND SCIENCE, 
is fully provided for. It ig believed that nothing in the shape 
of literary news can escape the vigilance of the men who 


are employed in the several departments. The one endea- 
vor of the publishers is to make the Rounp Tasxz the 


MOST COMPLETE WEEKLY PAPER in the country. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year (in advance) - » = %” ethnemues 
Six months, - : ° é e ty - “280. 
Three months, - - ° hee F R 1 25. 
The retail price remains at ten cents. All leading news 


dealers will keep it on sale, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


First-class advertisements are inserted at fixed rates, at 
follows : 

Pusiisurers.—Eight cents a line. 
titions. 

Oruers.—Ten cents a line. Eight cents a line for repeti 
tions. 

Advertisements should be handed in by Tuesday evening 
to make sure of insertion. 

Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


Six cents a line for repe- 








Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


No. 116 Nassau street, N. Y. 





Published by H. B. and C. H. Sweeter, No. 116 Nassau street; and printed by Paair & Co., No. 11 Frankfort street. New York, Saturday, June 18, 1864, 
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